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A VERSE VERSION OF THE SEPT SAGES DE ROME 


INTRODUCTION 


HE fragment of the Sept Sages given here is, I believe, the 
only known version in verse besides the one published by 
Keller. It is found in MS. 620 of the Bibliothéque de Chartres and 
was first brought to notice by Gaston Paris in his edition of the 
Sept Sages de Rome, in 1876, where he announced his intention of 
publishing it. In his notice on this manuscript in 1894, Paul Meyer 
called attention to the difficulty of combining its readings with those 
of the Keller edition and advised that it be published separately. 
This is now done with the belief that it will prove of interest to 
scholars, and that it may throw some further light on the relations 
of the French versions, which were so well treated by Paris in the 
above mentioned work. In this article two or three of these ques- 
tions will be briefly discussed, although it is recognized that glean- 
ings in a field already so well covered must necessarily be scanty, 
even if one should give more time to these problems than the present 
editor feels like doing. Perhaps the edition and article may fur- 
nish some one with material for further treatment of these versions. 
The MS. published here contains both a prose and a verse frag- 
ment of the Sept Sages, each giving about half the work. The only 
adequate description which has been given of.it is by Paul Meyer 
in the Bulletin des Anc. Textes Fr., 1894, p. 36, in divisions 2 and 
3 of his article, devoted respectively to the prose and verse frag- 
ments of the Roman des Sept Sages. The following additions 
might be made to his account. 
In the prose fragment, fo. 26 (I follow the numbering in red 
ink which is in each case one higher than the numbers followed by 
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Meyer) is the last leaf, and the two fragmentary folios, contain- 
ing a few lines only, numbered 26" and 26", should precede fo. 26 
instead of following it. In their fragmentary condition it is impos- 
sible to judge whether they are bound before or after fo. 26', but 
the few lines of the text given on them show that they precede, the 
last lines of 26° forming a continuous text with the first lines of 
fo. 26.? 

It may be of interest to mention one other point in connection 
with the two fragments of the Sept Sages in this MS. In so far 
as I know, no one has called attention to the fact that the prose frag- 
ment ends (fo. 26", col. 2) exactly at the same point in the story 
where the verse fragment (fo. 27", col. 1) begins. This has doubt- 
less not been noticed because the fragmentary folios numbered 26" 
and 26‘" were supposed to follow fo. 26 instead of preceding it, as I 
have shown to be the case above; also, perhaps, becausc the last ten 
lines of the prose version, (fo. 26", col. 2, 1. 21-30) are lost, due to 
the cutting out of a miniature on the other side of the leaf. How- 
ever, there can be no doubt as to the actual fact. The ten lines Id3t 
would normally contain from sixty-five to seventy-five words. In 
the text published by Le Roux de Lincy (p. 45, 1-10), with which 
this prose fragment agrees, we have, between the last word preced- 
ing these ten lost lines and the sentence corresponding to the first 
verse of the verse fragment, seventy-three words. We feel justi- 
fied, then, in making the statement that the prose fragment, ending 
at the bottom of fo. 26, leaves off at exactly the point where the 
verse fragment begins, in the first line of fo. 27. It is quite evident, 
therefore, that either the prose or the verse was written to complete 
the other. Which one has been so written, and the significance of 
this, will be considered a little later. 

Gaston Paris, in the work cited above, has pointed out that the 

*Fo, 26, 26°'* and 26°* are on the same binding cord (26 being bound as a 
single sheet) and, as only the lower portions of 26°" and 26*** are given and the 
lower portion of 26 is cut out, nothing in the binding shows whether 26 precedes 
or follows the fragmentary folios. 

* The lines on fo. 26°'* ro, col. 1 (see Le Roux de Lincy, p. 38) are at the 
end of the Puteus story, col. 2 (de Lincy, p. 39) at the beginning of Senescalcus; 
26°'* vo, col. 1 and col 2 in Senescalcus; 26°** ro, col. 1, in Senescalcus, col. 2 


has only one or two letters; 26*** vo, col. 1 is lost, col. 2 is in the introduction of 
the Tentamina story which is continued on fo. 26. 
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French versions in verse of the Seven Sages are represented by K 
(Keller), D (derimed version published by Paris), C (MS. de Char- 
tres), and A? (part containing last four stories in the MSS. lettered 
A. It is published in an appendix by Le Roux de Lincy). K is the 
only complete version wholly in verse. C contains only about half 
the poem. D is a complete version but has been done carelessly into 
prose, leaving many verses unchanged. A? is the same sort of prose 
rendering for a part only of the work. 

Paris indicated that K and C were quite different, and, later, 
Paul Meyer brought out this fact more clearly, showing the diffi- 
culty of the task proposed by Paris, namely to combine C and K 
in an edition, making use of D. What Meyer says of the marked 
divergences of these two MSS. is quite true, and the difficulty of the 
plan proposed by Paris is undoubtedly great. As the two texts are 
now published, the reader can judge for himself. However, the 
nature of these divergences will be further considered in the fol- 
lowing pages. What has not been cleared up by anyone is the 
exact relation of D and A? to K and C. This would be necessary 
if any attempt were made to give a critical verse edition, and it is 
done here, partly for this purpose, and partly because it is believed 
to throw some light on the combination of the verse and prose 
fragments in the Chartres MS. 

As will be noted, only four stories are common to K, C, D and 
A?; Vidua, Roma, Inclusa, and Vaticinium. Each of these stories 
furnishes good evidence of the relations of these versions. By 
comparing them in Vidua, for example, one notes at once that D is 
much closer to C than to K, while, on the other hand, A? agrees 
much more frequently with K than with C. One notable incident 
would illustrate this grouping. In K and A? the widow first pierces 
the body of her husband with a sword and later breaks out the teeth. 
C and D agree in reversing the order of these incidents. This 
grouping is confirmed by many more or less important agreements 
in the texts of these four versions. Other important examples of 
the agreement of K and A? might be pointed out in Inclusa, where 
A® has significant passages of K which are different from C, such 
as the conversation of the knight and his lord before going to the 
forest and the description of the lady’s dress, and in Vaticinium, 
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where A? follows K much more closely than C throughout, but 
particularly at the end of the story. 

The agreement of D with C and its differentiation from K is 
even more strongly marked and extends throughout the eight stories 
common to these three versions. Some of the most striking ex- 
amples of this grouping are found in Avis, where K omits a con- 
siderable passage found in D and C, describing the placing of the 
bed before the fire, etc.; in Sapientes where the passage in K de- 
scribing the birth of the child, Jesse, is not in C and D; and in the 
introduction to Vergilius, where in C and D the Queen makes a 
considerable speech which is omitted in K. 

An examination of the above mentioned passage should suffice 
to justify the classification, which I have indicated, into the two 
versions C-D and K—A?. However I do not intend to say that the 
resemblance of the texts in either version is close enough to prove 
that the one text was copied on the other or even that they come 
from a common copy directly without other intermediary copies. 
The fact that one text in each group is largely in prose form would 
make this question very difficult to determine. Nevertheless, the 
resemblance of D to C might very well justify one in modifying the 
statement of Gaston Paris where he says that “D nous offre le 
reflet fidéle d’une recension du poéme qui ne nous est pas parvenue.” 
C undoubtedly represents fairly well this model of D. 

The relationship of D and C should throw some light on the con- 
nection of the verse and prose fragments found in the Chartres MS. 
It will be recalled that I have shown that the prose fragment ends in 
the Tentamina story exactly where the verse begins on the next page. 
In other words the verse and prose fragments give a complete ver- 
sion. Which was written to complete the other? The fact that the 
prose fragment ends at the bottom of the page without apparent 
crowding or stretching of the lines* would most naturally give the 
assumption that the verse was used to complete the prose, and this 
assumption can be supported by further evidence, drawn from the 
table given below. 

This table shows the order of the stories in the various verse 


* The last ten lines of the prose are lost, but that this statement is justified 
will be seen by reference to former note on this subject. 
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D—Paris 


C—Chartres 


























K—Keller. cB Pp cone L. Prose—6 MSS. | A—Prose 9 MSS. 
(Prose) 
I. Queen Queen Queen Queen Queen 
Arbor Arbor Arbor Arbor Arbor 
2. Baucillas Baucillas Baucillas Baucillas Baucillas 
Canis Canis Canis Canis Canis 
3- Queen Queen Queen Queen Queen 
Senescalcus Senescalcus Aper Aper Aper 
4. Ausire Ancille Augustus (5 Ancillas)}s (6 Ancillas) 
(1 Augustus) Augustus 
Medicus Medicus Medicus Medicus (3 iodiees ) 
5. Queen Queen Queen Queen Queen 
Aper Aper Gaza Gaza Gaza 
6. Malquidas Malquidas sevccccccocoecccsoces 4) Lentulus Lentulus 
Puteus Puteus Puteus Futeus Puteus 
7. Queen jueen Queen Queen Queen 
Roma Sapientes Senescalcus Senescalcus Senescalcus 
8. Gentullus 4 eee Malcuidas Malcuidas 
Tentamina Tentam, 4Tenta. (Prose} Tentamina Tentamina 
ends) 
4 Tent. (Verse 
begins) 
9. Queen Queen jueen Queen Queen 
Gaza Roma Roma Vergil Vergil 
10. Cathon Cathon Cathon Cathon Cathon 
Avis Avis Avis Avis Avis 
Ir. Queen Queen Queen Queen Queen 
Sapientes Gaza Sapientes Sapientes Sapientes 
12. Jesse Jesse Jesse Jese — | Me ccccccesccccccees e 
Jesse (verse 
derimed ) 
Vidua Vidua Vidua Noverca Vidua 
13. Queen Queen Queen Queen Queen 
Vergil Vergil Vergil Filia Roma 
14. Berous Meros —Berous (?) Merous, etc, 
Inclusa Inclusa Inclusa Inclusa 
15. Fils Fils Fils Fils 
Vaticinium Vaticinium Vaticinium Vaticinium 

















and prose versions, compared with that in the combined prose and 
verse version of the Chartres MS. Accepting for a moment the 
hypothesis that the verse was written to complete the prose in that 


*In this story and one or two others in C the name of the Sage has been 
lost through mutilation of text in cutting out miniatures. 
®In this story some of the prose manuscripts have Ancillas and some 
Augustus. 
* Beginning with the story Vidua the last part of the A MSS. called A’, is an 
evident prose rendering of a verse version and should be classed as belonging to 
the verse versions. 
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MS., we see how the order of stories in C is to be explained. Sup- 
posing, for example, that the copyist is using a verse version similar 
to D, the only variation will come in the 11th story. As the 11th 
story D has Gaza, which is already found as the 5th story in the 
prose portion of C. To replace it the copyist of C uses Sapientes, 
the seventh story of D, and the only one available for this purpose. 
The order of the other stories in the verse portion of C is that of 
D. The process would be exactly the same if the copyist were fol- 
lowing a MS. like K. In this case, however, he would have to 
replace in the verse portion of C, the Gaza of K by Roma. In 
either case he has done the only natural or even possible thing.” 

On the other hand, if the prose were written to complete the 
verse we see the difficulty of explaining the order of stories in C. 
If the verse part of C had been made on a MS. similar either to D 
or K, it would have been different from the present fragment, and 
would have necessitated a different order of stories in the prose 
part. It is of course possible that the order of the verse part of C 
is that of its original, and that it should harmonize exactly with the 
prose order. This is not likely, however, for it does not agree at 
all with the prose order throughout, so that the harmony could not 
be due to a common original, and finally the close resemblance of C 
and D makes it most reasonable that C was following a MS. with 
the same order as D.® 

For these reasons it seems to me quite safe to say that the 
verse fragment here published from the Chartres MS. was copied 
to complete the prose fragment which precedes it.® 

The shifting of the order of various stories in the different 
versions of the Seven Sages is very interesting. This subject has 
received attention only for individual MSS., and no one, in so far 

*By referring to the table one can see that an exactly similar substitution 
has been made in A’, where the copyist has replaced Vergilius, which is 13th in 
all the other verse versions and hence most likely 13th in his model, by Roma, 
which was the only available story. 

* For the reasons here shown I should disagree with Gaston Paris who thinks 
that the order of C is the best of these three verse versions (see note to p. X of 
his preface). 

* Apparently Paul Meyer and others who have examined this MS. considered 
the handwriting of the prose and verse fragments to be the same. After a 


rather hurried comparison of the two parts I should say that they are by different 
although quite similar hands. 
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as I am aware, has attempted to offer a general explanation. A 
reference to the table given on a preceding page will show that in 
the four verse versions, K, C, D and A?, this change of order affects 
only four stories, Roma, Gaza, Sapientes, and Vergilius. An ex- 
planation has already been offered for the changes in C and A?. 
However, there would still remain the different order in two of 
these versions, K and D, of three of the stories: Roma, Gaza and 
Sapientes, having myself frequently confused features in these 
stories because of their similarity, it occurred to me that the 
nature, and especially the resemblance of these stories, might be of 
significance in causing a change of order in different versions. A 
few of these points will be mentioned. 

Of these stories Roma and Gaza are perhaps the least strongly 
marked. Both are short and neither, if I may be allowed to judge, 
is of especial excellence. It would be quite easy, because of this 
lack of strongly marked features, to confuse the one with the other, 
and that this may be readily done I can assert from my own ex- 
perience, having had difficulty in keeping the two separate in my 
mind, on first becoming acquainted with this collection. More- 
over the confusion of the two is helped by certain similar features. 
In Roma we have seven sages who defend the city. One of them 
contrives a wonderful trick, with a strange costume, swords, a 
mirror, etc., and mounts on the “Tour Croisant” to frighten the 
enemy. In Gaza we have two sages, one of whom robs, while the 
other guards, by means of a trick of his contrivance, consisting 
of a buried cauldron of molten lead and glue, a treasure placed by 
the king in this same “Tour Croisant.” In Sapientes we also have 
seven sages who are the chief counsellors of the city as in Roma. 
The other most striking features are a vision, in which a buried 
treasure is mentioned, and a boiling cauldron, which might sug- 
gest the pit of molten lead and glue of Gaza. It would seem to 
me quite easy to give one of these stories in the order of another 
of the three if, for example, one were reciting them from memory, 
and had nothing to fix firmly the order. I should offer this, there- 
fore, as a satisfactory explanation for the different order of these 
stories in the verse versions. 

Admitting that the similar features in these three stories may 
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have led to their confusion, and that this accounts for their differ- 
ent order in the verse versions, how far would the same principle 
apply to the prose versions also??® A reference to the table will 
show that in the prose versions there is a different order for the 
three stories above mentioned, and also for three more, Vergilius, 
Senescalcus and Aper.1! Do these additional three have any features 
that might lead to their confusion among themselves or with the 
three already treated? Such features certainly exist in Vergilius. 
The most striking ones are the magic mirror, which might suggest 
the mirror in Roma, and the buried treasure; and the finding of it 
by dreaming, which could easily be confused with the vision and 
buried treasure of Sapientes, or possibly with the story of the stolen 
treasure in Gaza. Roma, Sapientes and Vergilius are especially 
easy to confuse, in fact we can say that it is very difficult not to 
do so, as I find after considerable study of these three stories that 
it is often hard to recall whether some incident is to be found in 
one or in another of the three. 

Senescalcus is a story of very few features. The entire account 
is how the king is afflicted so that he becomes too heavy to move, 
and how he is cured by his Seneschal, who sells him his own wife. 
In its most striking features then it recalls Sapientes, where the 
king is afflicted in the same way and is unable to leave his city until 
cured by the youth. While the two stories are quite different in 
general, this resemblance at the beginning is very marked so that 
the text in each is practically the same for several verses. It might 
certainly lead to confusion of the two. 

The story Aper does not appear to have any features that would 
be apt to cause it to be confused with the others. 

We have, then, in these six stories, four : Roma, Gaza, Sapientes, 
and Vergilius, that might easily be confused, certain features in one 
often resembling those in another or in others. We have a fifth, 
Senescalcus, that might be confused with Sapientes. In the sixth, 
Aper, one sees no reason for such confusion as there is no important 
resemblance. Supposing that this work was in its earliest history 


* It will be noted that I do not include those versions entitled Histoire de la 
male marrastre (lettered M by Paris), since they have only a few stories in 
common with the other versions. 

*TI do not, of course, include Noverca and Filia of L. 
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transmitted orally, would these resemblances be sufficient to ac- 
count for all the changes found both in the verse and prose? Tak- 
ing as hypothesis, for example, that D represents the original, would 
the confusion of stories through resemblance account for the order 
of A? It will be noted that A substitutes Aper for Senescalcus, 
Gaza for Aper, Senescalcus for Sapientes, Vergilius for Roma, 
Roma for Vergilius. Of the six substitutions the last four are 
perfectly explicable on the principle of resemblances, and it would 
seem very significant that the exchange of places with each of the 
four is between the stories that most resemble each other. It is 
especially striking, for example, that Roma and Vergilius, which 
perhaps of all most resemble, have simply changed places in the 
two versions, and also that Senescalcus replaces Sapientes, the only 
one with which it has any common features. 

Furthermore we see at once that if changes were made in these 
four cases, additional changes, similar to those made in the other 
two in question would be necessary. For example, if Senescalcus, 
which is the third story in D, should become the seventh in A 
through confusion with Sapientes, a story is necessary in A to fill 
the third place, and this might very naturally be done by moving 
Aper up one step from fifth place, and with Sapientes replacing 
Gaza, which it resembles, Gaza would in A almost necessarily, being 
the only available story, come to occupy this fifth place vacated by 
Aper. This hypothesis is, to be sure, wholly arbitrary. The prose 
might represent the original order or it might be neither that of the 
verse nor of the prose, but the principle would remain the same, 
and none of those cases offers as much difficulty to explain as the 
one I have assumed. It is hardly to be supposed, moreover, that 
all these changes took place at the same time. 

The different order of the stories then in the various versions, 
both verse and prose, could be explained by a confusion on account 
of resemblance of the stories, and by other necessary changes 
resulting from the shifting due to this confusion. I believe that 
this is the proper explanation and should offer the following as 
corroborative evidence. If the changes were due to such confusion 
they would be less likely to occur at the beginning and end, since 
these positions would be most vividly impressed on the memory. 
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This is the case, the first and last stories being the same in all. 
Furthermore, the changes all occur in the stories told by the Queen. 
The stories of the Sages have the same order in all the versions. 
It is most probable that the name of the sage attached to a par- 
ticular story would help the memory to fix its order, for, with one 
exception, the Sages appear to tell their stories in the same order 
in all the versions and are, in fact, usually introduced and spoken 
of in the introduction to the work, in this same order. It should 
be noted that the naming of the stories is modern. The name of 
the sage then would in a way furnish a title for the story. Avis 
would be Cato’s Story. 

This theory, it is noted, would suppose an oral transmission of 
this collection in its early history. As will be seen, other evidence 
of a similar nature points toward the same conclusion. This evi- 
dence will for the first time be made available by the publication of 
the Chartres MS., since no other version wholly in verse is available 
to compare with K. 

In view of the proposal by Gaston Paris to use C and K in mak- 
ing a critical edition, and the statement of Paul Meyer mentioned 
above, a few words might be said regarding the nature of the differ- 
ences of these two MSS. Besides the many word variants where 
the same couplets have been preserved in each text, we have the 
following very frequent differences: (1), many couplets have been 
omitted in one or added in the other; (2) many couplets in one 
have been replaced in the other by verses of different rhyme but 
similar sense; (3) many couplets in one do not come in the same 
order as in the other. The last case particularly is the one to which 
I wish to call attention. It occurs very frequently, even in the 
narrative itself,’* and often, if one takes only a small portion of 
the text, it makes these two versions seem much more different than 
they are. Where it is seen most is at the beginning and end of the 
stories, in the exhortations addressed by the Queen or by the Sages 
to the Emperor. As the nature of these passages is very much 
the same we should expect much repetition, and this is the case. 


* Examples can be found almost anywhere but a notable one would be in the 
Vidua Story, where the sequence of running the body through with a sword and 
breaking out the teeth is different in these two MSS. 
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However, we not infrequently find a part of such exhortation, as 
given in one MS., attached to an entirely different story in another. 
Let us take, for example, the introduction of the story Avis, as 
found in C. This contains thirty-two lines. In the introduction 
to the same story in K we find only ten of these thirty-two lines, 
with about six more of different rhyme but somewhat similar mean- 
ing. However, the introduction of Vidua in K has six of these 
thirty-two lines, and at least two more of similar sense, while the 
introduction to Inclusa in K has no less than thirteen of them, with 
at least four more of similar meaning. Furthermore, two which 
are quite distinctive are found in K in the introduction to Senes- 
calcus. Taking only the Avis story, then, in the two MSS., one 
would think that K had but a small part of the thirty-two lines 
forming its introduction in C, while in reality there are given in 
the various passages I have mentioned all but about six’* of these 
thirty-two lines. Perhaps these might be found by further search 
in K. 

This very frequent shift of the place of couplets and passages 
would seem to me to suggest the same conclusion that I have drawn 
from the change in order of some of the stories: namely, the oral 
transmission of this poem in its early history. Influenced by the 
similar situation which recurs .at the beginning and end of each 
story, the reciter, speaking from memory, displaces many of the 
couplets or passages in this part of the story particularly, and thus 
brings about either their transference to another story or their repe- 
tition, both of which frequently occur. Other features suggesting a 
similar explanation are found, and it is certainly difficult to account 
for all the divergences of C and K if we should suppose that the 
work has been handed down only in written copies. 

Finally, what would seem to me the strongest of the corrobora- 
tive evidence is to be found by noting the difference in the verse and 
prose MSS., with regard to their stability of story order. 

The verse versions are undoubtedly the older and are the only 
ones to which the theory of oral transmission could apply. As the 
table shows we have a different order in each of the verse MSS. It 
is then extremely significant that in the fifteen or sixteen prose 


* Some of the lines are given more than once in these passages. 
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MSS. shown, the order of the stories in each is absolutely the same. 
In comparison with the verse forms the identity in order in so many 
MSS. is remarkable. To what else can it be due except to the fact 
that the prose MSS. were written primarily to be read and were 
not, of course, transmitted orally, so that confusion in the stories 
through resemblance and consequent change of order, could not 
occur as it might in the verse versions? That the prose order is 
different from the order of any of the verse versions is readily 
explicable. It is likely the order of an early verse version from 
which the prose was made, and I believe it is possible, contrary to 
the observation of G. Paris, to point out evidence of verses in these 
prose versions that would almost certainly establish such an origin 
for them. 

In conclusion, then, I should say that all the evidence indicates 
that the different order of stories in the various French versions 
of the Seven Sages is due to a confusion of some of the stories on 
account of their resemblance, and can naturally be explained only 
by supposing oral transmission in the early verse form of this col- 
lection. Accepting this theory, then, I should point to this change 
of order as one of the strongest proofs of an oral transmission of 
of the Seven Sages. 

One further question is suggested here without any attempt to 
treat it fully. Gaston Paris says in speaking of the prose and verse 
versions: “Il va sans dire que nous chercherions en vain dans L 
(prose) des traces des vers de K, comme nous en avons trouvé dans 
D: il ne semble méme pas qu’on puisse y trouver des traces de vers 
quelconques.” On the contrary I believe that a careful comparison 
of L with K and C would show sufficient evidence to prove that 
L also is a rendering from verse into prose, although of a quite dif- 
ferent nature from that of D. I have not made this careful com- 
parison, but a brief examination of one story in L, Vergilius, offers 
the following indications, which may or may not justify the state- 
ment I have made. 


K (verse) L(prose) 
L. Sire il ot en ceste vile 


Un clerc qui ot non Vergile 
* * * 
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K. Ki me ferra, je trairai ja. Qui me ferra, je trerai ja 
* * * * * * 
* * * Par foi, font il, se est noianz 
* . Nous en avons songie un si 
* * * 


grant 
que a poine le porroient trére 
tuit li cheval de vostre cort 


(terre) ? 

Hai, gentes empereour Et ot est il? fet li emperéres. 
Il a desous cel mireour Par foi, font il desoz ce mireor 
* * * * * * 

Or avoies, or convoitas Or voisis, or convoitas, 
Et par plente dor remorras Or auras, et dor morras. 


Very likely further evidence of verse and parallels with K might 
be found by a more careful examination of this same story, and 
perhaps verses not in K could be sometimes discovered in C. How- 
ever, these and a few other similar indications noted in passing 
would seem to me to suggest that by a more thorough examination, 
one would likely be able to derive all the French versions of the 
Seven Sages from an early verse form. 


MANNER OF Epitinc MS. 


The editor has tried to give as accurate a copy as possible of 
the MS. without, however, trying to attain to a mechanical exact- 
ness in certain features which are not of importance and would only 
be a hindrance to the average reader. In accordance with this prin- 
ciple the abbreviations, which are comparatively few and easily 
understood, are not resolved, except for et. The editor has, how- 
ever, distinguished between i and j and u and v which are regularly 
written i and u in the MS., except as capitals. Capitals are also 
introduced in writing proper names. They are never so used in the 
MS. Where words are wrongly divided, of which the cases are 
numerous, the correct division is made. In doubtful cases, however, 
where one may hesitate to write one or two words, the MS. has 
been followed even if it is not consistent in its practice. The MS. 
is also followed in certain cases where the joining of words evi- 
dently takes the place of marks of abbreviation. This is done to 
avoid the insertion of such marks. It is hoped that these features 
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will be of practical advantage to the reader without detracting 
from the usefulness of the text for scholars. 

No corrections of any sort have been made. The copyist dis- 
tinguishes carefully between the form of such similar letters as u 
and n, c and t, etc., so we have reproduced his occasional mistakes 
in writing one of these letters for the other, feeling fairly sure of 
his intentions in every case. The abbreviation signs used here are 
mostly approximate copies of those in the MS., and are easily 
intelligible. Only one, the apostrophe, is used for more than one 
sign in the MS., and examples of this are not numerous and should 
cause no confusion. 

The editor felt doubtful as to the advisability of punctuation 
and finally decided to leave the text unpunctuated. Hence all the 
marks and signs found here are in the MS., and there is no possi- 
bility of confusion. The only signs introduced in the text are those 
which refer to the notes at the bottom of the page. These notes are 
very few. In most cases we have refrained. 

Folio 27", col. I. 
O*nt .i. serjant la fet crier 
Lors verriez tisons voler 
Et vet sa mesniee laidir 
4 De riens nou puet 1é plu* ledir 
Filles pense com sera morte 
Icele rien sera plus forte 
Se vous le poez trespasser 
8 Dont vous lo ge sanz demorer 
Q’ vous poez fere autre ami 
Sanz creme de vostre mari 
Cele est a son ostel venue 
12 Son deable forment largue 
Son feu alume de charbon 
Si fist les sieges environ 
Et les coutes desus metoit 
16 Car achoison trover voloit 
Et el ot .i. chainse vestu 
Nouvel lave et ride fu 
En sa main ot .i. canivet 
20 Quele enprunta a .i. vallet 
Le saignor est dou bois venu 


28 


32 


36 


40 


48 


52 


56 
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Qui durement fu irascu 

Ja ne fust jor q'l ni alast 

Se autre home nou destorbast 

Sor les coutes saillét les chiens 

Q’ ja ni garderont a riens 

Le saigneur est au feu assis 

La dame avoit ml’t cler le vis 

Elle sasist de lautre part 

Car durement sot de renart 
Fo. 27", col. 2. 

La levriere devant li vint 

Si le joi car riens ne crient 

Elle bouta son chainse avant 

Elle monta des maintenant 

Mar le fist tost le comparra 

Tantost la dame ocise la 

QO*nt ele chai jete un bret 

Dist le saignor qui a ce fet 

Je voir dist ele la tuee 

Vez com ele ma atournee 

Ne puis tant dras fere laver 

Ne a .ii. boiasses buer 

Q’ voz chiens ne hénissét tout 

Ne ne vous en os sonner mot 

Vous estes plus en chiens creable* 

Q’ en Jh’u lesperitables 

Dieu en jura le glorieus 

Il nest ou siecle riens fors vou* 

Se ma levriere meust morte 

Nen feisse joutisce fort 

Fet est ce dist gmét q’ praigne 

Ni a mestier autre losenge 

Et il respont vous dites voir 

Mes tout jourz en ai le cuer noir 

Elle souffri dusquau matin 

Quelle se met ou droit chemin 

Tout droit a sa mere est alee 

Fierement la aresonnee 

Par dieu la levriere est morte 

Et m6 saignor bel sen conforte 


Fo. 27”, col. 1. 
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Or voil amer le chapelain 
Guill qui nest pas vilein 

Moi est avis par .S.’ Symon 
Na si biau clerc dusqua Digd 
Fille por dieu le creator 

Car soeffre oncore por mamor 
La tousainz sera joesdi 

Q’ ton saignor ert esbaudi 
Et si tendra ml’t haute feste 
De ch’rs grant et honneste 
Ont il ert au disner assis 
Et les biaux mes devant lui mi 
Si fai semblat de toi drecier 
Et tu faces tout trebuschier 
Tel hontage si ert ml’t g*nt 
Se tu puez eschaper a tant 
Donc porras fere des druz .iii. 
Ja p lui ne ten ert soudais 
Cele souffri dusqu* bon jor 
MI’t fu pdom ce vavasor 

Il avoit mande ses amis 

Les bones genz de cel pais 
Les ch’rs et les bourjois 

Et les nobles genz et courtois 
Jugleors vidrent sanz mand’ 
Car il ert larges de donner 
Leive cornét sanz demorer 
Q*nt des mes i ot aportez 
Et les henas de vin rasez 

La dame fu assise aval 


Mengier dut o le senechal 
Ses cles atacha au doublier 
Si q’le fist tout trebuschier 
Plains les henas de vin verser 
El sailli sus sanz demorer 

Q' a ce fet dist le saignor 
Trop a ci grande deshennor 
Jel fis dist el si nen poi mes 
Si maist dex et Saint Gerves 
Dame dist il or est sourdois 


Fo. 1 27%, col. 2. 
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104 


108 


II2 


116 


120 


124 


128 


132 


136 


“The ends of severai lines are lost here through the tearing out of a 
miniature, 


Si maist dex et sainte crois 
Ongq’s né vost lors plus parler 
Mes autres mes fist aporter 
Et q*nt sa court fu departie 
Et la meson fu esclairie 
Il en apelle sa moillier 
Il vos coviét dist il saignier 
Sire dist ele saigniez vous 
Si maist dex le glorieus 
Ja de mon braz sanc ne istra 
Ne hache ne lentamera 
Et il respont que si feroit 
Et que la saigniee seroit 
Par le mal sanc q’ vos portez 
Et le venim que vous avez 
D6t les vaines sdt si emplies 
Mavez fetes les vilanies 
Car a g*nt tort coupastes mte 
Et ma levriere qui ert gente 
Oceistes et mon mengier 

Fo. 28", col. 1. 
Me feistes** ..... 
Par cest mi—.... 
Ce vos fist fe— . 
Et dist q’l ne s—. . . 
Et il trest lespe— . . 
Adonc fu mlt e—... 
QO*tnt ele a veu le—.. 
Un saigneor en ape—.. 
Il vient a lui si la be—. . 
Puis fiert ou braz et li sac . 
On le peust veoir en haut 
De lautre braz la rasaignie 
Lors fu ele mout esmaie 
De vilein sanc et de venin 
Fu ml’t tost empli le baci 
Le saigneor le vost ouster 
Et il li vet buffe donner 
Vassal trop estes envoisie 







































140 


144 


148 


152 


160 


164 


168 


Sic! 


Q' lostiez sanz mon Qgie 

Elle se pasme entre la gent 
Lors emplorerét plus de .c. 
O*nt il li vit le vis palir 

Et ou bacin le sanc blanchir 
Or est ibbié"* que vous lostez 
Oncore en i remaint assez 

Et neporg*nt nous en avon 
Sachie dou pl’ mauves du sd 
En une couche lont portee 

Et puis a sa mere mandee 
Dame ce dist je sui t*hie 


Faite—.... 

Q*r ml’t fet de... 

Por le mal sanc dot el a tant*” 
Veult ele ocirre ton enfant 

Je te di bn sele tamast 

A ton filz mal ne porchacast 
Des que dame aime s6 saignor 
Si maist dex le creator 
Honorelle tot son lignage 

Et env’s touz ml’t bon corage 
Nociez pas le valleton 

Q’ ni sachiez vraie achoison 
Et dist li rois p Saint Agnes 
Mon bel filz ne morra huime*® 
Et li vailez saseura 

Et cele nuit un poi menja. 


“ee e* © © © © © * 


tes ee Saint Nicol 
19 Por q*i len fet la feste au fol 
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Fo. 287, col. 2. 


Fo. 28°, col. 1. 


* About twelve lines are completely lost here and three more partly so 
through the tearing out of a miniature on the other side of the leaf. 

™ The top part of the letters in the last two words of this line is torn off 
and the reading given is not absolutely certain. 

* A few lines are lost here by the tearing out of a miniature. 

* The tops of the letters of the first four words in this line are missing and 
the reading given is not absolutely sure. 
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Je n6 dist il par Saint Denis 
Et en ap’s fist un faus ris 
172 Et el respont jel vous dirai 
Car par auctorite le sai 
Trois roi paien orent assise 
La cite de Rome en tel guise 
176 Q’il la voloient ardoir 
La chaeire .S.’ Pere avoir 
Lapostole mettre en torment 
Les card6naus et lautre gent 
180 La gmune tint .i. conseil 
Et devisent tel apareil 
Iluecques ot un home sage 
Veil et antif de bel aage 


Fo. 28”, col. 2. 
184 7... . escoutez 
ee ee —dez 
ere —ous ont asis 
Tere —oz amis 
188 ....—enz .vii. sages 


. —mes de lignage* 
. en la semaine 
. —ers est le diemaine 
192 ...—mns des sages gart son jor 
—r la pute gent paiennor 
Ne nous puissét caienz grever 
Les murs ne les fossez passer 
196 Ou se ce non sanz demorance 
Si en p’nons des cors venjance 
Lors sont les sages en soupois 
La ville deffendét .ii. mois 
200 ©! onques por la gent haie 
Ni pdent vaillant une alie 
QO*nt il devoient assaillir 
Par lor engin les font foir 
204 ’ onques ni porent entrer 
Le mur ne le fosse passer 
A ceus dedenz vont envoiant 
Car viande lor va laschant 


First part of lines lost through tearing out of a miniature. 
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Un jor en venoit a Janus 
Li mestres sages ou pales jus 
Por cel Jan’ dist on janvier 
Le mois q! est devant fevrier | 
Sire font ore or est sor nus 
Demain deffendroiz a estrous** | 
Fo. 29", col. 1. | 
Ou se ce non vous estes mort | 
Ja ni aura autre confort 
Et il respont 9 de bon aire 
Or le vo* coviét dont bi faire 
©’ vous soiez tretouz armez 
G‘nt et petit tout aprestez 
Demain endroit tierce de jor 
Men* monterai en cele tour 
Et fera merveilleus engin 
Por espoenter Sarrazin 
Issiez vos en isnellement 
G*nt et petit omunaument 
Et vous mellez o les paiens 
Et les ociez come chiens 
Cil responent p Saint Thomas 
Ice nert pas tenu a gas 
Lors fist des coes porchacier 
Des oreilles plus dun millier 
Et taindre .i. drap en arrement 
Et taillier tost .i. vestement 
Puis si fist .ii. visieres 
Q' hideuses erent et fieres 
Et les coes i atachierent 
Et espessement les rengierent 
Et les langues erent v’moilles 
Lor* fu torne a g*nt m’voilles 
‘Ainz ice jour cest verite 
Ne fu halegrieu esgarde 
Issi souffri des i au jour 
Q'l se vesti de son atour 
Fo. 29”, col. 2. 


™ This word is not clear in the photograph due to a fold in the MS. The 
reading is problematical. 

"The reading of this word is doubtful in my copy. 
n has been partially erased. 


It is possible that the 
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244 


248 


252 


256 


264 


272 


276 


280 


Les visieres mist en sa teste 
Chascune ert hideuse et honeste 
Et de desouz assist .i. hiaume 
Q!' fu de loevre de Duraume 
Des miroes i ot plente 
Contre soleil donent clarte 
Ovec lui porta .ii. espees 
Q' cointement sont enheudees 
Dev’s les Sarrazins se met 
Sor .i. q*rnel enz ou sdmet 
Des espees prent a ferir 
Si que le feu en fet saillir 
Dist .i. des rois dex de la sus 
Si est anuit descendu jus 
Por secorre sa gent en terre 
Mar acointastes ceste guerre 
Le pere ni atent lenfant 
Ainz senfuiét des maintenat 
Et ceus de Rome sen issirent 
Mout fieremt les envairent 
MI’t en ocistrent et navrerét 
Et g*nt avoir i gquesterent 
Ceus sen alerent par folie 
Ja ni perdissent une alie 
Por ce fet oncore li clergiez 
La feste au fox en fevrier 
Autresi as tu servi roi 
Par dieu q' establi la loi 
Les sages te vont enginant 
Et par lor essample afolant 
Fo. 29”, col. 1. 
Il est de toi par .S.’ Marcel 
Pren mon chapel tien m6 chapel 
Tu as la coustume a lenfant 
Q*nt il plore et fet duel grant 
Et la rente li est faillie 
Estes vous la guerre apaie 
Tu maines autre tel riote 
Com cil q' jeue a la pelote 
Q*nt il la tient sovent la rue 
Et a ses gpaignons en jue 
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Puis cort apres plus q’ le pas 
Ainz q’ la tiengne rest tot las 
Et dont nest il bien fol nies 
Q*tnt il la gite et cort apres 
Tu as ton dit et ton desdit 
Vous en avez le pis eslit 
O*nt je te voi avoir corage 
De vengier toi de ton hontage 
Et .i. des sages est venu 
Tout maintenat es deceu 
Vous estes riches et manant 
Or volez estre mendiant 
Roine serai abatue 
Ce est par souffraite daiue 
Or mestovra la gent proier 
Qui me solent agenoillier 
Ha nobles rois nous ne savé 
Veraiement que nous feron 
Por .i. denier coloignois fort 
Donroie tout apres ma mort 
Et dist li rois par .S.’ Cevestre 
Ainsi ne porroit il pas estre 
Fo. 29”, col. 2. 
Q’ je por m6 filz trebuchasse 
Ne ma dignite en lessasse 
Au serjanz dist or le prenez 
Et apres moi le mamenez 
Ceus le corent manois saisir 
Or est lenfant pres de morir®* 
A tat evos Chaton venu 
I. des sages viel et chanu 
Ice Chaton fist Chaténet 
Por ensaignier .i. sié valet 
Et dist ptout raison et bien 
Q’ nul nou sot blasmer de rien 
Il vint au roi si lapela 
Et fierement laraisonna 
Se vos vostre filz ociez 
Devant q’ le voir soit provez 


* At this point is found a miniature, the only one not cut out, with the 
explanatory phrase: “ De la pie.” 
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Je p' a dieu le creatour 

Q'l vos aviégne autel dolour 

Come a cil q' sa pie ocist 

Por le bon los quele li dist 

Et dist li rois ja fu ce mal 

Et come pechie criminal 

Q' loisel ocist sanz raison 

Q*nt il ne disoit se voir non 

Coment ala ce sire sage 

Redites nous vre passage 

Et cil respont nen orez mie 

Se dame dex me beneie 
Fo. 30”, col. 1. 

Se ne respitiez cel enfant 

Jusq* demain p'me sonnant 

Ne sai q’ croire dist li rois 

Par dieu q' establi les lois 

Q! fet por bn ne q' por mal 

La roine le veult danner 

Et vos le recuidiez sauver 

Dist li sages la dame a tort 

Q*nt ele porchace sa mort 

Puis li dist or entendez sire 

.I. bon essample vos voil dire 

En Rome ot ja .i. chastelain 

.X. manoirs tenoit en sa main 

Il estoit riche et estore 

Si p'st fame de g*nt biaute 

Il la chieri et hennora 

Et elle gaires nou prisa 

Ainz ama ml’t .i. ch’r 

©! ert coart** et ml’t lanier 

Et son saignor estoit vassal 

Il ne doutast .i. amiral 

Mes fame ne se garde mie 

Fors la ou son cuer salie 

Ainz aime sovent ml’t piour 

La quarte part q’ son saignor 

Il fist une sale ml’t bele 


“This word is not very clearly written. The a has the appearance of a 
combination of r and a. 
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Haute et roonde et ml’t bele 
Onques ni vost chabre bastir 
Ne closture dedenz souffrir 
Li riche home avoit une pie 


De lui est droit q’ je vous die 
Elle parloit apertement 

Et aussi ententivement 

Come se ce fust une fame 
G*nt pole en fu par le régne 
De fer li fist une jeolle 

Q' nert pas vilaine ne fole 

A une chaaine doublee 
Estoit a .i. des bouz fermee 
A lentretoise fu pendue 

En un angle en bele veue 
Desouz lui ot fet .i. planchier 
De fortes es tot sanz roisnier 
Il ne vosist por nul chatal 

Q’ nulle rien li feist mal 
Iluecques gardoit la maison 
Ja ni eust fet mesprison 

Ne riens toloit ne riens emble 
Q’ tot ne fust p lui conte 
MiI’t la hairent li serjant 
gmunement petit et grant 

Et la dame tout ensement 

Q’ nen sot prendre vengemt 
Que la pie en eust mal 

Q’ ne neust blasme mortal 
O*nt le saignor estoit erre 
Et a aucune foire ale 

La dame nert pas si hardie 
Q’lle issist hors sauz 9paignie 
Q’ neust .ii. homes ou trois 


Et si repairoit demenois 
La pie la gardoit si fort 
De son dru li tost le deport 
Un jor fu este le saignor 
Et de ses homes li plusor 


Fo. 30°, col. 2. 


Fo. 30%, col. 1. 
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* The marks enclosing en toi are in the MS. indicating a correction in the 
position of these words. 


La dame remest o la pie 

Ni remest cun poi de mesnie 
Elle se sist et porpensa 
Ofaitement se vengera 

Mielz en veust estre laidégiee 
Q’un poi nen soit esclairiee 
El en apelle .i. serjant 

Et cil i va des maintenant 
Amis puis moi “en toi”’** fier 
Oil ma dame par ma foi 

As tu veu de nostre pie 
Qui me fet mener dure vie 
Je ne puis a mon dru parler 
Ne lui baisier ne acoler 
Certes ml’t g*nt joie en avroie 
Se .i. poi vengier men pooie 
Sez tu ore que tu feras 

Le meson me descouverras 
Endroit la pie la desus 

Sus le planch’ te descent jus 
Et le perce menuement 

En .xl. leus ou en cent 

Aive et g*velle o vous portez 
Par le ptuis dedenz gitez 

Si que la pie soit moillie. 


Q’le traie male nuitie 

O .i. maillot desus ferras 
Plain poin de chandoiles tend*s 
Et si soient bien alumees 
Par le ptuis soient boutees 
Si q’le voie la clarte 

Et que cuit q’ soit tampeste 
Se ai de toi .i. poi daie 
Bien me vengerai de la pie 
Dame dist il ml’t bonement 
En ferai le vostre talant 
Il lessierent tout anuitier 
Et le pueple tout acoisier 
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Fo. 30", col. 2. 
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La dame avoit mande son dru 
Li chevaliers i est venu 
Il la joi et acola 
440 Plus de .xxx. foiz la baisa 
La pie escrie en la jeolle 
Dame vous ovrez come fole 
Il ont le soir ostel ml’t riche 
444 Ne fu pas avere ne chiche 
A mengier orent largement 
G*nt et petit gmunaument 
Jouste le feu firent .i. lit | 
448 La vodrent mener lor delit | 
Et unc lampe ont alumee 
Mes ne fu pas en haut levee 
Ele velt bié que cele pie 
452 Sache et voie cele vie 
La dame se coucha avant 
Fo. 31", col. 1. 
Li ch’r des maintenant 
La baisa et en fist son bon | 
456 Tout autresi cd autres hom | 
La pie fu en son requoi 
Or sescrie or sai que voi | 
Ces dras lever menuement | 
460 Cia vilain donoiement 
Je dirai voir a mon saignor | 
Q’ li fetes tel deshennor : 
Et li serjant sen est tornez | 
464 Et sur la meson est montez 
Tout belement la descovri | 
Sor le planch’ se descendi | 
Et le comence a despecier 
468 Menuement sanz demorer 
Dehors avoit une danzelle 
Q! li bailloit eive et gtvelle | 
Aval le pertuis la gita | 
472 Issi que la pie moilla 
Par le jeolle vet saillant 
Ne pue trover nul bé garant 
Cil fiert o le maillot desus 
476 Et remoustre par le pertus | 
Les chandoiles assez sovent 
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Q! ardoient ml’t clerement 
Lors cuida bien morir en re 
Et cuide que ce soit toune 
Ilueques ot vilain deduit 
Ne li failli de toute nuit 
QO*nt li garcon q' vit le jor 
Fo. 31”, col. 2. 
Et il a veue loudour** 
Inellement sen descendi 
Et la maison tost recouvri 
Li soulaus lieve et fist jor cler 
Et la dame sanz demorer 
A fet lever le chevalier 
Il se hasta dapareillier 
Il prist congie si se hasta 
Et la pie haut sescria 
Sire Girart le filz Tierri 
Mauves plet vous avez basti 
Q’ natendez vous m6 saignor 
Des que vos ptes en soisour 
Il sen parti el remanoit 
Et le riche home qui venoit 
Tantost maitenant descendi 
Et la dame lestrief saisi 
Entor le coul li mist les braz 
Et dist quel aime son soulaz 
Sire ne poi anuit dormir 
Por ce q’ je vos seul servir 
Or moque ele bien son baron 
Car ne le p'se .i. seul bouton 
Li riches hom sesmerveilla 
Q’ la pie o lui ne parla 
Droit a la jeolle venoit 
La dame ensemble o lui estoit 
Il en a apele la pie 
Q’ faites vous ma douce amie 
gmt va et nestes vous saine 
Fo. 31™, col. 1. 
Dites le moi por .S.’ Helaine 
Vous me soliez apeler 


Sic! 
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Et ml’t grant joie demener 
Sire lachoison est honeste 
Trop sui batue de tampeste 
Car anuit onques ne fina 

Q’ leive qui au molin va 

De plovoir sor moi et venter 
Et de glatir et de tonner 
G*nt m’veille est par .S.’ Simon 
Q’ ne fondi ceste maison 

Et vostre fame se coucha 

En cel lit veez la entra 

O Dan Girart le filz Tierri 
Dist la dame sire merci 

Avez oi pour Saint Thomas 
Et entendu ce sathenas 
Ainsi la devez vos bien croire 
Ja ne fist il des mois t6noirre 
Gardez la hors en cel palu 
Se tant ne quant i a pleu 
Puis q’ dex nasqui de Marie 
Ne fist il mes nuit si serie 

Or avint issi la fortune 

Q’ le soir ot este la lune 
Tretoute luisant et ml’t bele 
Decors estoit nert pas novelle 
La ou li riche home ot jeu 
Enz en la meson ou il fu 
Q’ li rais desus lui venoit 


Et aus ch’rs semplaingnoit 
Et dist que ne pooit dormir 
Por la lune q'l vit luisir 
Lors cuida il bien que la pie 
Li ait ptout dit t'cherie 

La jeolle a deffermee 

Sa main avoit dedenz boutee 
Au mautalant q'l ot honeste 
Li avoit rompue la teste 
Puis si lestrue isnellement 
Va ten dist il dex te cravent 
Par maites foiz mas fet irier 


Fo. 31%, col. 2. 
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Et o ma fame corroucier 

MI’t p est fox q! oisel croit 

Ne nule riens fors ce q'l voit 

Puis si est enz ou lit asis 

Q' corrouceus est et pensis 

Et vit faisil qui ert remue 

Si ra un poi en lui pense 

Recouvert fu novellement 

De suie ni parut noient 

Si ome il soloit environ 

Lors sapercut a sa maison 

Un sien serjant en apela 

Une eschiele maporte ca 

Si maist dex q' ne menti 

Je cuit bien que je sui trahi 

Et cil si fist sanz demorer 

Et il la dreca au planchier 

Li riches hom m6ta desus 
Fo. 32”, col. 1. 

Et avoit choisi le pertus 

Et le maillot desus trova 

Et la cire qui degouta 

Des chandoilles q’ li serjant 

Aloit p desus baloiant 

Lors a la jeole cerchiee 

Si la trova toute moillie 

Lors sot il bn sanz t'cherie 

©* tort avoit ocis ocis sa pie 

Inellemt a trait sespee 

Si a sa fame decolee 

Or a il fet come li lous 

Q!' por .i. domage en fet .ii. 

Bon roi entent a ma reson 

Q*nt celui vint a sa meson 

Seust garde au planch’ sus 

Si eust choisi le pertus 

Et atainte la tricherie 

Et neust pas ocis sa pie 

De sa fame si vivement 

Ainz lenq’ist le jugement 

Por amor dieu q' ne menti 
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Gardez q’ novrez autresi 

Il est bons sens gtre mesure 

Ce nos raconte lescriture 

Et dist li rois par .S.’ Denis 

Huimes ne puet il estre ocis 

Au serjanz dist retornez ca 

Jusqu* demain respit avra 

Or le porroit bn dex garir 

II. des sas sont a venir." 
Fo. 32”, col. 2. 

Dusqu* mati q’ solau luist 

Inellomt sestoit leve 

Droit au most’ en est ale 

La roine sen est levee 

Apres le roi en est alee 

Sire dist ele entent a moi 

Il ot jadis a Rome .i. roi 

Ne sa coment apesanti | 

Mes onques de .iii. anz nissi 

Des g*nz rues de la cite 

Ne de son pales honore 

I. jor lapelent si baron 

Simplemt 16t mis a raison 

Sire por quoi sejornez tant 

Vous en estes ml’t plus pesant 

Se erriez par .S.’ Germain 

Halegres serioiz et sain 

Et dist li rois or errerai 

Et mes citez veoir irai 

Il est montez sor un dest'er 

Envir6 lui mait ch’r 

Il avoit fet la porte ovrir 

Onc de Rome ne pot issir 

Le dest'er broche il recula 

Lieve sa main si se saigna 

A toutes les portes aloit 

Mes nulle rien ne li m6toit 


* We have here the title of the miniature which has been cut out at the top 
of the next column: De la chaudiere boillant. 

* A miniature is cut out here with the loss of at least one line of the text of 
which one sees the lower edge of the letters. 
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Des ce que venoit a lissue 

Fo. 32”, col. 1. 
Q' estoit lee et haute et g— 
Ilueques avoit .i. perr— 
Par mautalant sasist e— 
Il a les .vii. sages mandez 
Q' a ce jor erent chasez 
Or me dites tout a loisir 
Por quoi ne puis de Rome issir 
Cil responnent nos ne savon 
Dirons vous en voire achoisé 
A la lune au tures des venz 
La veons nous esperemenz 
Ilueques veons nous la vair’te 
-XV. jorz nous q’rons de terme 
Ne ja ancois né verrons lerme 
Respont li rois je vos donrrai 
Mes ml’t a enviz le ferai 
Lors estoit la coustume issi 
Par tout le mont bn le vos di 
Q’ nul home ne doit songier 
Dedenz son lit ne foloier 
Q' nalast dire a son prestre 
Q' son doctor est et son pestre 
Ili faisoit prendre .i. besant 
Et porter lors de maintenant 
A Rome au .vii. sages donner 
Por la vision aconter 

Fo. 32”, col. 2. 
Uns povres homs de Lombardie 
Songa une chose effroie 
A son prestre lala conter 
Et il li fist sanz demorer 
Inellement sa maison vendre 
Et de sor li .x. besanz prendre 
Lors senfoirent li enfant 
Si alerent lor pain querant 
Cil essilloient bien la terre 


* There are missing here four complete lines and the final letters of three 
others due to the cutting out of a miniature on the opposite side of the page. 
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Por nient sorsist autre guerre 
Il lors sen torna p matin 
Droit a Rome cil pelerin 
Un poi de dela la cite 
Trova .i. bourc ml’t estore 
Une fame i vit seant 
Devat lui .i. ml’t bel enfant 
Li pelerins les salua 
Et cil enfes laraisonna 
Je sai ml’t bien ou vous alez 
Tot droit a Rome au vis maufez 
Voirement sont il le deables 
Tretouz lor diz tien ge a fables 
Tu lor bailleras un besant 
Puis conteras ton songe avant 
Et aus tantost le respiaudront 
Et laventure ten diront 
Q! sanz avoir le te diroit 
Et ton besant te lesseroit 
Iroies ten a ta meson 
Ce li a dit le valeton 

Fo. 33”, col. f. 
Tu songoies cest verite 
Q’ ton ostel ert alume 
Une fontaine avoit serie 
MI’t bele de lautre partie 
La feu est aventure forte 
Ce est ta fame q' est morte 
Puis q’ tornas de la contree 
Et ier matin fu enterree 
Et la fontaine est .i. tresor 
Ou il a ml’t argent et or 
Va ten si feu isnellement 
Et ten de dieu ml’t largement 
Et cil respont est ce verte 
Biaus amis que mavez conte 
Des que de Rome sui si pres 
Je nen retornerai james 
Si arai a Saint Pere ore 
Au .vii. sages avrai parle 
Alez fet il biau douz amis 
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Mes ja ni avra riens conquis 

Tout droit a Rome vit errant 

Les .vii. sages trova seant 

Les le Toivre seur le rivage 

Iluec mue sovent lorage 

Ne pueent veoir ne choisir 

Por q°i li rois ne pot issir 

A son talant de la cite 

De la mort sont affeure 

Il virent le prodom venir 

Tot droit a eus p g*nt loisir 
Fo. 33”, col. 2. 

Et dist li uns saignor por de 

Li glorieus de majeste 

Car en envoiez cest prodome 

Nou lessons sejorner a Rome 

Lautre respont 9 de bon aire 

Ice seroit ml’t bien a faire 

Il demandent ou alez vous 

Et cil lor respont a estrous 

Je vois au .vii. sages parler 

Et ma vision conter 

Cil responnent veez nous ci 

Ja ni ara de riens menti 

llor a baillie un besant 

Et puis conta son songe avant 

Q’ sa maison en feu ardoit 

Lune moitie jus trebuschoit 

Une fontaine i avoit gente 

Not plus bere jusqua Otrente 

Et dist li uns morte est ta fame 

Puis q’ tu partis de ton regne 

La fontaine est g*nt avoir 

Ice saches tu bien de voir 

Va ten et si le fai fouir 

De ce ne te volons mentir 

Et respont cil tot autretant 

Men dist maintenant .i. enfant 

Et oncore plus sanz faillir 

Onc ne mé vos por lui ptir 

Cil loirent si se saignierent 
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MI’t durement sen m’veillerét 


Lun deuls a lautre le disoit 
Q’ li enfes plus daus savoit 
Pren ton besant et .xx. des noz 
Et si vous maine les galoz 

A celui qui tout ce disoit 

Et il respont qui le*® feroit 
Menez les a au bourgeel 

Si lor mostra le damoisel 

Li uns des sages lacola 

MI’t simplement len aresna 
Savriez vous biau dolz amis 
Pour amor dieu q' ne menti 
Por quoi li rois ne pot issir 
De la cite a son plaisir 

Oil dist il se je voloie 

La vite vous en diroie 

Nous ten donrrons .xx. m besanz 
Si que tu seras ml’t mananz 
Or me menez 0 vous a Rome 
Iluec vous en dirai la some 
Desus .i. cheval le mont’ent 
Tot droit a Rome len port’ent 
Cis .i. des sages Argales 

Le descendirent ou pales 
Tretout entor lui sarengierét 
Et de tost dire le prierent 
Saignors desouz le lit au roi 
A solement plain pie p foi 
Une chaudiere i a boillant 
De feu denfer hideus et g*nt 


Ja tant 9 iluecques sera 

Li rois de la ciste nistra 
Alez faites le remuer 
Idonc porra ptout aler 

Il vont au roi et li disoient 
Q'l ont trove ce quc q’roient 
Il firent le lit remuer 


“qui le (sic!). 


Fo. 33”, col. 1. 


Fo. 33%, col. 2. 
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) Et la terre tost enfondrer 
Tantost troverent la chaudiere 
788 (Q' ml’t p ert hideuse et fiere 
Car il i avoit .vii. boillons 
Q' plus erent noir que tisons 
Li rois les vit si se saigna 
) 792 Dou cuer dou ventre soupira 
Helas dist il cest mon enfer 
Plus hideuse home na sor lair 
Ne Alez si faites remuer 
796 Et tot en .i. viez put ruer 
Ceus responét nos ne savon 
; ofaitement le remuon 
Q' vous a donques ce conte 
800 Ne lavez pas de vous trove 
Et il responnét .i. enfant 
A tant li amainét devant 
Li rois le vit si lacola 
} 804 MI’t simplement li demanda 
Savriez vos biau dolz amis 
Ceste chaudiere oster de ci 
Cil dist oil se je voloie 
808 A brief terme len osteroie 


35 


Fo. 34”, col. 1. 


I. des sages viel et barbe 
En la g*nt dignite de Rome 
Ne savoit on .i. si sage home 


™ A lacuna is found here. In the next column of the MS. a miniature has 


been cut out and Paul Meyer says that the last part of this story is lacking on 


account of this mutilation. However, the remainder has in the Keller edition 77 
lines while the number of lines lost by cutting out the miniature seems to be but 
two. One can still see the first letters of these two lines and the third in red 
ink which is doubtless the rubric of the miniature. Also the space hardly 
admits more. Now it is certain that the numerous events in the rest of the 
story could not have been told in two lines. There must then be more missing 
than is caused by cutting out the miniature—likely a leaf. It is impossible to 
determine this from the number of leaves in the folios. They have likely been 


twelve. Occasionally single sheets are found. 


rebound. In general there are eight leaves folded together. This one has 


™ The first line in this story is lost by the cutting out of the miniature. One 


can see the lower part of some of the letters. 
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Il vint au roi si len apele 
Ja li dira aspre novelle 
Ongq’s mes voir nul roi ne vi 
Q!' dou tout fust si esbahi 
©’ vos creez plus vre fame 
Q’ toz les barons de vo regne 
Q! vre enfant volez ocirre 
Il ten vend* autel martire 
9 au viquens de Loheréne 
Q!' fu morz dou duel de sa fame ‘ 
Por .i. petit qui la bleca 
Onc puis ne but ne ne méga 
Comit ala ce bel ami 
Por amor dieu q' ne menti 
Et cil respont né orez mie 
Se dame dieu me beneie 
Se ne respitiez le meschin 
A ocirre jusquau matin. 
Fo. 34”, col. 2. 
Et dist li rois je le ferai 
Por vre amor le sesserai 
Et dist li sage or entendez 
Et ma reson bien escoutez 
En Loheraine ot .i. viquens 
Q' assez ert cortais et buens 
Et en droit soi ot fame prise 
Q'l not plus bele dusq’n Frise 
De g*nt maniere sentramoiét 
Come .ii. enfanz se jooient 
A li fu bon ce quil faisoit 
Et a lui plus ce quil disoit 
Ja norroiz mes en voz aez 
Nules .ii. genz si assemblez 
Cun jour sasist en sa maison 
En sa main tint .i. g*nt baston 
Et en lautre tint .i. coutel 
Qui fu molu tout de novel 
Tint le baton si le doula 
Et au .ii. bouz le rooigna 
La dame o lui se deduioit 
Et il autre part entendoit 
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Juene fame est orgueilleuse 
Ce sachiez bien et annuise 
Droit au baston lanca la main 
Le coustel li fu si prochain 
Q' la consuit enz ou pancier 
Et .i. petit la fist saignier 
Q*nt il le vit si se pasma 

Et dist jamais ne mengera 


Il sen adola si fort 

Q’ lendemain en fu il mort 
Cil not mie cuer de lyon 

Q' morut por tat dachoison 
Le cors firent apareillier 

Et le port’ent au moustier 
En un cymetire nouvel 
Dehors la vile estoit ml’t bel 
Beneoit fu et sacre 

Ou li viquens fu enterre 

Et la dame soupire et plore 
Et li poise quele vit lore 
Desus la tombe sest assise 

Et jure dieu et Saint Denise 
Q’ jamais ne sen partira 

Ne en la ville nenterra 

Ainz remaindra o son saignor 
Tat que dex li amaint son jor 
E! ne vost croire son lignage 
Prestre chanoine clerc ne sage 
Q*nt il voient ne 1é menront 
Dient ja force nen feront 
Font une loge isnellement 

Si li atornent noblement 

MI’t est petite la maison 
Trois jorz i fu par espison 
Sele veult recluse sera 

Ou en la ville sen vendra 

Un lit li portent et dou feu 
Sole maindra en icel leu 





Fo. 34”, col. 1. 





Fo. 34”, col. 2. 


* Nine lines are here lost through the cutting out of a miniature on the 
other side of the leaf. 
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Et sa terre li demandoient 
Faidis furét ml’t le greverent 
Et ses marches li deserterent 
Or avint ainsi laventure 

A ceus fu et pesante et dure 
Q'l furent pris a .i. passage 
Et retenu par vasselage 

Le jor meismes dont je di 
Q’ li viquens fu enfoi 

Si sont manois au roi rendu 
Il fu liez q*nt les a veu 

Et dist ja garde nen feroit 
Mes tot erramnt les pendroit 
Mener les fist desus le mont 
Les piez liez les ex benderent 
Et erraument les encroerent 
En la ville ot .i. chevalier 

Q!' durement fist a prisier 

Il servoit le roi de sonnor 
O*nt ert pendu .i. traitor 
Mauves robierre ou larron 


Il le gardoit sanz 9paignon 
Tretout arme sor .i. cheval 
Quo lui navoit home charnal 
Se le larron estoit emble 

Ou par son lignage porte 

Cil estoit maintenant pendu 
Ou leu ou le larron fu 
Endroit moi di p .S.’ Gerves 
Q’ le tenement ert mauves 
Li jor sen va la nuit venoit 
Icelui qui le fie tenoit 
Sestoit isnelement arme 

Et sor le mont en est monte 
Pres des forches aresteu 

Il ne sest gaires esperdu 

Ne tant ne q*nt espoente 
Car le fet ot acostume 

Ce fu endroit la .S.’ Andrieu 
Q’ frileus estoit si le leu 





Fo. 35", col. I. 
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Car il venta et si nejoit 
Et ml’t durement ivernoit 
Et cil sestut qui ot froidor 
Si quil a pdu la vigor 
Lors ne se sot il contenir 
Ne les larrons nosa guerpir 
Il garde aval ou cemetire 
Ou la dame demenoit sire 
Plore et soupire et se g*mente 
En doleur a mise sentente 
Ila conut cert sa voisine 

Fo. 35™, col. 2. 
Mes nestoit mie sa cousine 
Il ot le jour iluec este 
Que li viquens fu ent’re 
Il voit le feu qui cler ardoit 
Q! de la seiche busche estoit 
Il se porpense quil ira 
Et un petit seschaufera 
Le dest'er broche si sen torne 
Vint a la dame q' ert morne 
Dehors sareste si lapele 
Q’ faites vous amie bele 
Vasal dist ele q' estes vous 
Q' a tel hore errez seus 
Cest Dam Herve le filz Guions 
Q! gart lasus ces .iii. larrons 
Cest m6 mestier bien le savez 
Mes li tens est desfigurez 
Car il vente et fet froidure 
Et si yverne a desmesure 
Lai moi laienz o toi entrer 
Et un petitet eschaufer 
Vous ni auroiz ja vilanie 
Ne parole de mesprisie 
Veraiement le vous afi 
Dont i poez venir ami 
Le guichet oevre et cil entra 
Le cheval dehors atacha 
Il vint au feu nert pas vilain* 
Bonement i tendi ses mains 
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Et lors li revint la colour } 
Fo. 35”, col. 1. 
Toute recovre sa vigour 
Ahi dist il amie chiere 
Q’ fetes vous a ceste biere 
Onques mes home ce ne fist 
De tel oevre ne sentremist 
Ja ne puet len mort recovrer 
Por prometre ne por donner 
Nus ne fist ne ja ne fera 
Et dex le dist et conmanda 
Q’ por le mort feist len bien 
Car on ni puet recovrer rien 
Creez belle vre lignage 
Vos avroiz riche mariage 
‘Assez meillor jen sui certain 
Quatre tans q’ le premerain 
Et el respont nou ferai mie 
A doleur userai ma vie 
Car por moi fu mort le baron 
Je len rendrai le guerredon 
Jamais de ci ne partirai 
Jusqua lore que je morrai 
Or li embellist au chaufer 
Et ovec la dame a parler 
Tant i estut par sa foie 
Cun des larrons li est emble 
Et len a porte son lignage 
Car il lor poise dou hontage 
Li ch’rs sen departi 
‘Au forches vint et a choisi 
Q’ le larron en ert porte 
Fo. 35”, col. 2. 


Lors sest il forment demente 
Porpense soi q'l sen fuira 
Et en apres que non fera 
Ainz ira arrier au moustier 
Ovec la dame conseillier 
Savoir se troveroit aie 

Par coi peust sauver sa vie 
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Le destrier broche et revenoit 
Et ml’t simplement li disoit 
Dame ja sui je revenu 
Mauvesement mest avenu 
Car .i. des larrons est emble 
Son lignage len a porte 
Or mestovra aler en Frise 
Je natendrai pas le juise 
Frere ce dist cest g*nt domage 
Se vos laissiez vre heritage 
Longues porroiz aler p terre 
Ainz q’n puissez autant 9q’rre 
Mes se vous me volez amer 
Et prendre a fame et espouser 
Je vos donroie tel conseil 
Et feroie tel apareil 
Q’ vos ne pdroiz pas la terre 
Ainz la tendroiz em pes sanz g’re 
Dame dist il ml’t len avroie 
A toz jorz mes vous ameroie 
Venez avant vez m6 saignor 
Q' ent’re est hui en cest jour 
Onques oncore nenpira 

Fo. 36°, col. 1. 
Ne drap dentor lui ne mua 
Venez avant sel desfoez 
Ou leu au larron le metez 
Cil vint avant sel desfoirent 
Et ou leu au larron le mirent 
Desus le cheval le leverent 
Tout droit au forches le port’ent 
Dame dist il se jou pendoie 
Tres fin coart en devandroie 
Amis dist ele jou pendrai 
Por vre amour sanz nul delai 
Por leschiele estoit alee 
En mi la place ou ert portee 
Ele lavoit dreciee au feste 
Or est remes le duel honeste 
La dame fu de male part 
Entor le col li mist la hart 
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Et li ch’rs li sourdoit 

La dame son saignor pendoit 

Ou leu meismes au larron 

Voir dist li sages Salemon 

Q*nt fame fet semblat damer 

Lors se coviét de li garder 

Ele descent si len apele 

La ou ele voit en la sele 

Amis par dieu le glorieus 

G*nt m’veille ai fet por vous 

Trop covoitoie vre amour 

O*nt en ai pendu mon saign’ 

Dame dist il mal sui bailli 
Fo. 36, col. 2. 

Si maist dex qui ne menti 

Car il avoit brisie .ii. denz 

Demain q*nt ci vendront les genz 

Il ert maintenant coneu 

Des quil sera ou vis veu 

Ella une pierre coubree 

Bien la deables espiree 

‘Amont leschiele sen reva 

A .i. cop trois denz li brisa 

Puis si descent et li disoit 

Q’ tout son bon forni avoit 

Dame dist il or pent lasus 

Mes par m6 chief il i a plus 

Car il fu au prendre navre 

Dun espie enz ou coste 

Des que cetui entier verront 

Des maintenat le conoistront 

Et la dame li respondie 

Dou navrer somes aaisie 

Je le ferai se vous volez 

Por acomplir voz volentez 

Tli** avoit lespie tendu 


La dame a son saignor feru 
35 


Fo. 36", col. 1. 


“The division of the MS. is: II iavoit. 


* Seven lines are missing here on account of the cutting out of a miniature 
on the other side of the leaf. 
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Q' en sa fame trop se croit 
Va ten ore fui toi de ci 
Si maist dex qui ne menti 
Je jugeroie par raison 
Q’on te meist en charbon 
Tost as ore ci oublie 
Qui ier fu por toi enterre 
Elle ot ire des novelles 
Bn est chaoite entre .ii. selles 
Bon roi p dieu le glorieus 
Cest essample di je por vous 
Vous estes touz chanuz et blas 
Ton filz est ta char et ton sans 
Il se lairoit tout despecier 
Lez vous p le ber .S.’ Richier 
Sil estoit lez vous en besoing 
Il ne se tenroit mie loing 
Et vostre fame esgarderoit 
A quel home el se donrroit 
Nociez mie vostre enfant 
Por le dit de la souduiant 
Et dist li rois par Saint Denis 
Huimes ne puet il estre ocis 
36 

Fo. 36”, col. 2. 
Li rois se jut icelle*’ nuit 
Jusquau matin que soulax luist 
Inellement en est leve 
Droit au moustier en est ale 
De lautre part vint la roine 
Forment pensant la chiere encline 
Et vint au roi si lapela 
Sire dist ele entendez ca 
Avez oi por Saint Thomas 
Et entendu ce sathenas 
MI’t vos a or fame blasmee 
Selonc son pooir acusee 
Et vous a tret ml’t lone sarm6 


* A miniature has been cut out here but there is no indication of any loss in 
the text on this page. 
* Following icelle the syllables quau ma are written and later crossed out. 
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Je mosterroie p reson 
Q'l nest souz ciel meillor amor 
Q’ de prodome et de soisor 
QO*nt il est chauz en langor 
La dame garde son saignor 
Et ne set rien quel ne li die 
Et il a lui sen ou folie 
Si devient malade ou mesel 
Ele est o lui enz ou bordel 
Ja li filz ni voudroit torner 
Por quoi il sen puisse garder 
‘Ainz sen torne a une putain 
Estele vous hors de sa main 
Mauvesement dame desert 
Pere et mere qua fil rev’et** 
Fo, 37”, col. 1. 
Mes la fame li g'ert dou pain 
Ainz que le laist morir de fain 
Ne monte rien amor denfant 
V’s la fame par .S.’ Amant 
Se il voloient biau dolz mest’ 
Il vos feroient tretoz pestre 
Car Virgile si fu en Rome 
En cest siecle not pl’ sage home 
Q’ de touz eus eust la mestrie 
Ce nous raconte la clergie 
Virgile fist a Rome .i. feu 
Par nigromance en bel leu 
©! nuit et jor tot dis ardoit 
Si que nule foiz ne croisoit 
Ne autre foiz napeticoit 
Tout li pueples sesm’veilloit 
Oncor a voir en ce feu plus 
Uns homs darain tresgite sus 
Ilueques estoit ent’vant 
Entre .ii. pierres daimant 
MI’t p estoit g*nt le vilain 
Larc q' ne faut tint en sa mai 
Lettres avoit ou col escrit 


The sign of abbreviation given in this word is very dim in my photo- 
graphic copy and might very well be a blur in the MS. 
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Q! disoient a qui les vit 
Se n’ me fiert je trairai ja 
Ne el ne dist ne plus ni a 
De toutes parz venoiét gent 
G*nt et petit gmunement 
Por cele m’voille esgarder 
Dont il orent oi parler 

Fo. 37”, col. 2. 
Ja certes seul ne fust le leu 
Por esgarder lome et le feu 
Et li clerc les lettres lisoient 
Aus autres genz les regtoient 
III. C anz fu loevre ainsi 
Q’ onques le feu ne failli 
gen vesque i vint de Cartage 
Orgueilleus et de g*nt lignage 
Les lettres vit et esgarda 
Et poi de chouse li sembla 
A ses genz dist qui le ferroit 
Et il dient que non feroit 
Sire bien voz en devez taire 
Q*nt nus hom ne loseroit faire 
Orgueillox fu tint .i. baston 
Si len dona enz ou chaaigné 
Et celui trait ou feu feroit 
Si tost manois si estaignoit 
Si conques ne porent choisir 
Charbon ne nul tison issir 
Ne ne porent choisir le leu 
Ne la place ou fu le feu 
Virgile fist de tex joiaux 
A Rome assez et de plus biaux 
Car a la porte devers nous 
Fist uns homs darain m’veillou® 
Une pelote ot en sa main 
Q! autresi estoit darain 
A lautre porte de dela 
Un autre home tresgita 

Fo. 37”, col. 1. 


Au semadi au cop de nonne 
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Cestui de ca q*nt elle sonne 
Jetoit lautre pelote 

Et menoient itel riote 

Et cil dela en rest saisi 
Des i a lautre samedi 
Adonc a lautre la lancoit 

Q’ tout le pueple les g*rdoit 
Oncor i fist .i. mireour 

Q' ml’t estoit de g*nt valor 
Il avoit de hautor .m. piez 
Le miroer ert ml’t prisiez 
Par nuit donoit si g*nt clarte 
Q’ ceus virent de la cite 
Les serjanz q' au vin aloient 
Autre chandoiles ne portoiét 
Ne lant’ne ne nul tison 

Por cler veoir ne nul charbé 
O*nt une chose estoit perdue 
Ou p main de larron tenue 
Au miroer corent savoir 
Q’1 part est torne cel avoir 
Por nient larron i emblast 
Q’ il ja de ce ne menjast 

Ja ni eust fait traison 

Ne murtre ne occision 

Ne fust ou miroer veu 

Donc nestoit le regne absolu 
Et q*nt .i. roi dest*nge terre 
Voloit a Rome faire guerre 


Par le miroer le savoient 

Et tot maitenant le savoient 
Et sen issoient les Romains 
G*nz et petiz et qui ainz ainz 
Et i coroient a .i. bruit 

Tost estoit ce regne destruit 
Touz li portoient g*nt envie 
Q’ Rome avoit tel saignorie 
Q’ nus grever ne les pooit 
Q’ le miroer les couvroit 

Il avoit en Hongrie .i. roi 





Fo. 37”, col. 2. 
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Q! ml’t ert sages et cortais 
Et davoir duremt mananz 
Navoit voisin qui eust tant 
Et avoit tel chevalerie 
Sele peust estre banie 
Et dedenz Romanie entree 
MI’t fust bn la t’re gastee 
Quatre serjanz en apela 
Norriz les ot ml’t si fia 
Le cuer de moi est ml’t enfle 
QO’ Rome a si g*nt dignite 
Li rois ne vaut pas .i. denier 
Onques dex ne fist usurier 
Q' tant fust covoiteus davoir 
MI’t fust legiers a decevoir 
Dist li uns se cuer ne n’ faut 
Le miroer q! est en haut 
Tout le plus haut celui desus 
Vous feron nos trebuschier jus 
Fo. 38", col. 1. 
Li rois lentent si fu haitie 
Q’ plez vous de mauvestie 
Tretout mon tresor i metrai 
Et autre avoir que je querrai 
Or nous bailliez avoir assez 
Siromes veoir la citez 
Assez orroiz que nous feron 
Et a quel chief nos en trairon 
Prenez en a mines rasees 
Et en charchiez a charretees 
Il font lor erre apareillier 
Et en .iii. charretes charchier 
Les tonniaus plais dor et dargét 
Et sen tornent ceeleement 
En Romanie vont p nuit 
MI't esploitierent bien je cuit 
Un poi de deca la cite 
Desouz .i. olivier rame 
A meismes dou g*nt chemin 
Font une fosse ainz le matin 
.I. des tonniaus ont enterre 
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Dor et dargent ml’t bien rase 
Aus autres .iii. chemins pl’ g*nt 
Firent li serjant autretant 
Et puis salerent h’bergier 
En la cite et aaisier 
Et si largement despendoient 
Q’ les Romains sesbahissoient 
Lor porte nestoit pas tenue 
Car q' veult a lor cort menjue 
Fo. 38", col. 2 
.V. mes i ont la povre gent 
MI’t se deduient richement 
Des q'l oient nonne sonner 
Si font les cierges alumer 
Et dient q’ la cort est basse 
Des que lore de nonne passe 
Ne nest pas noblemt tenue 
Q*nt il ni a plente veue 
On le va dire chies le roi 
Lasus ou pales macinoi 
Quil a tel gent en la cite 
Q! despendent tot lavoir de 
Li rois monte veoir les vet 
Ch’rs maine dusqua .vii. 
Cil furét ml’t lie q*nt le voiét 
Q®* lui ml’t bien parler voloient 
Il font les cierges alumer 
En hennas dor le vin porter 
Por le roi faisoient hautesce 
Et demenoient tel largesce 
Q! darrean buvoit dou vin 
Senportoit la cope dor fin 
Li rois le vit si se saigna 
Isnellement les aresna 
Saigneurs por dieu le glorieus 
Dont estes et gme estes vous 
Je me m’voil ou vos prenez 
Le g*nt avoir que despendez 
Je nou porroie pas souffrir 
Ice q’ vos voi maintenir 
Fo. 38”, col. 1. 


Li uns respont come sene 
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Et ja nous donne dame de 

Le tresor de terre traion 

Et largement le despendon 

Saignor baron ce dist li rois 

Or venez donc ensemble o moi 

Trop a tresors errceste terre 

Q’ paien pdirent par guerre 

Je redoi bien o vous partir 

Qui la terre ai a maintenir 

Cil responnent biau sire rois 

Nous remaindrons 0 vos .ii. mois 

Dist lun a lautre ore i parra 

Qui a nevois mieulz songera 

Il se jurent des i au jour 

©'l vont au noble empereor 

Et dist li uns or ai songie 

Un poi davoir ml’t aaisie 

.I. tonnel plain dargent et dor 

Il ni a plus en ce tresor 

Alons et semp’nons itant 

Apres avron autre plus g*nt 

llors estoit monte li rois 

O lui ch’rs et bourjois 

Celui les mena le chemin 

A meismes de laube espin 

lors comencent a fouir 

Inellement par g*nt air 

Le tonnel ont de t’re tret 

Li rois le vit g*nt joie en fet 
Fo. 38", col. 2. 

Il li donnerent sanz partir 

Par tant le firent esbahir 

Et a lautre nuit resongierent 

Les .iii. tonniaus et les sachierét 

Tout autretant par .S.’ Symon 

Peust songier .i. fol garcon 

Puis soufrirent jusqu* quart jor 

Q!' vont au noble empereor 

Sire font il itel songier 

Ne nous puet gaires avancier 

Mes nous savons .i. tel tresor 
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Ou il a plus argent et or 

Mon escient que ne porroit 
En Saint Pere qui li metroit 
Ahi: noble empereor 
Iluecques eust bon retour 

Et il respont vous dites voir 
Q!' covoiteus fu de lavoir 

Ou est il ne celez vous mie 
Bien ait la vostre 9paignie 
Sire par dieu le creatour 

Il est desouz le mireour 

Et dist li rois p Saint Aignen 
Icel tresor nest mie bien 

Mes por .m. mars dor ne vodroie 
MI’t a enviz le soufferroie 

Q’ li pilers point empirast 

Q’ le miroer ne trebuschast 
Cil responnét sanz demorer 
Nous le ferons bien apoier 


Por lempereor desvoier 

Il comencierent a foir 
Isnellement et sanz loisir 

Il foirent souz le piler 

La t’re firent hors porter 

Et foirent .i. poi parfont 

Par un petit que il ne font 
Maintenant sont au roi venu 
Q*nt il voient il est perdu 
Sire font il huimes soufron 
Et demain matin revenron 
Faites la fosse bien garder 
Car le tresor est au trover 
Demain avroiz .m. mars dor fin 
Onc tel avoir not Coustentin 
Puis alerent chies .i. bourjois 
MI’t est bien enchante li rois 
De maintenat se vont couchier 
Tl ndt talant de somneillier 
Ainz sen emblerent de lostal 
Onc ni regarderent cheval 


Fol. 39”, col. 1. 
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Ainz penserent de foir loing 
Q’ bien ont forni lor besoing 
Endroit mie nuit trebusch—** 
Li miroers et craventa 
Q’ .xx. maisons a abatues 
Et vilainement confondue—* 
Lors lieve la noise et li criz 
Et Romains sont touz esbahiz 
Tout droit a lostel en alerent 
Fo. 39”, col. 2. 
Et les serjanz pas ne troverent 
Vindrent au roi si le saisirent 
Et ml’t duremit le laidirent 
Plain bacin dor firent boulir 
Et puis corent le roi saisir 
Ou cors li lancent isnellemét 
Et puis laresnent fierement 
Or avoies or couvoitas 
Et par plente dor remorras 
Icelui crut les losengiers* 
Si fetes vous les traitors 
Se vous nociez cel enfant 
Si maist dex et Saint Amant 
Il ert en cest an coronne 
Et vous seroiz ou val torne 
Ne men orroiz parler james 
Si maist dex et Saint Gerves 
Ainz vos metrai ou couvenir 
Vostre honte porroiz soffrir 
Et dist li rois par .S.’ Denis 
ere er eee ocis 
Fo. 39”, col. 1. 
Q’ .xviii. anz il navoit 
Et tretouz les .vii. ars savoit 
Devant le roi sagenoilla 
Et ml’t simplement laraisna 


* The final a is lost through cutting out of a miniature. 

“ The final s is lost through cutting out of a miniature. 

“ The ie in the last syllable of this word is not clear and may possibly be io. 

“The first part of this line is lost due to the cutting out of a miniature. 
There is also a further loss of text at this point. 
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Ne soies pas vers moi vilain 
Por ce se sui le dareain 
1432 Je vous voil proier p amor 
Et por Jhesu le creatour 
Q’ un petit soie escoute 
Car vre fame est .i. maufe 
1436 Ton enfant veult ocirre a tort 
Et il na pas deservi mort 
Se tu lociz par son comant 
Il ten vendra honte si g*nt 
1440 Come a celui qui mielz creoit 
Sa fame q’ cil quil veoit 
Et dist li rois ja est bricon 
Si maist dex et Saint Symon 
1444 Il me fust a croire ml’t grief 
Nule rien contre lui de chief 
*® Coment ala ce dist li rois 


Fo. 39”, col. 2. 
Il fu jadis .i. chevalier 
1448 Q! manoit jouste Mépellier 
Proisiez darmes et bn errant 
Et davoir durement manant 
En son lit jut et si songa 
1452 Q’ une bele dame ama 
Ne set qui est ne en q’l terre 
Me® lamor len faisoit g*nt g’rre 
Et dist jamais ne finera 
1456 Ne nul bon repos ne prendra 
Des i q’ il lavra trovee 
Sil puet baisiee et acolee 
Lors first son erre apareillier 
1460 Et si mena .i. g*nt sOmier 
Q'l porta ml’t or et argent 
Q'l veut despendre largement 
Tenir se puet por fin folin 
1464 Q! por songier entre en chemin 
Et cele dame resonga 
* The lower part of the letters of this line are cut off but the reading seems 


fairly sure. There is a further loss here on account of the cutting out of a 
miniature—perhaps nine lines. 
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Et por itant celui rama 
Nongq’s nou vit mes ce li séble 
O*nt il assembleront ésemble 

- len se conoistrdt tout ensi 
int bon rois 9 je vos di 

— mois entiers a cil erre 

— nule rien navoit trove 

nt se peust apercevoir 
—es bié le decoit son espoir 
——ors sen revint pmi Hong'e 
— la plus maistre saignorie 











Fo. 40”, col. 1. 
Desus la mer t°ove .i. chastel 
Q' clous estoit de mur novel 
La tor estoit et bele et. gente 
Et si haute que je ne mente 
Plus q’n ne traisist dun boion 
Et plus v’meille que saumon 
Espesse estoit bien .xi. piez 
MI’t estoit cil bn herbergiez 
Devers la mer de lautre part 
De nul home navoit regart 
Une dame i ot mise en mue 
De li jusq* la mestre issue 
Avoit .xx. huis tretoz barrez 
Son saignor les avoit fermez 
Les cles ovecques lui portoit 
Q’n nul home ne se fioit 
Evous le chevalier estant 
Parmi la rue trespassant 
Il avoit la dame esgardee 
Qua la fenestre ert acoutee 
A droite hore i estoit venue 
Elle esgarda enmi la rue 
La 9paignie a veue 
Tres bien reconut a la chiere 
Le ch’r q' vient derriere 
Q’ cest celui dont el sonja 
Enz en son cuer si le ama 


“In this and the following lines the first letters are lost by the cutting out 
of a miniature. 
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1504 Li jeus damors formt largue 
A poi quele ne le salue 
Por son saignor nosa pler 
Fo. 40", col. 2. 
.I. son comenca a chanter 
1508 Le saignor de la vile ot guerre 
Ses anemis gastent sa terre 
Li chevalier le salua 
Son servise li presenta 
1512 Et il dist qui le** retendroit 
Et ml’t largement li donrroit 
Et cil fu tant preuz et cortois 
‘Aincois q’ fust passez li mois 
1516 Li avoit aquite sa terre 
Et afinee sa grant guerre 
Ses anemis a en champ pris 
Et a essilliez tretouz vis 
1520 Lors li portent ml’t g*nt honor 
Trestuit li g*nt et li menor 
Ni a cel volentiers nou voie 
Et ml’t beneissent la voie 
1524 Par ou il vint en la contree 
Q’il a la terre aquitee 
I. jor sest ale deduiant 
Devant la tour esbanoiant 
1528 La dame estoit a la fenestre 
Q' de la ville esgardoit lestre 
Prist .i. g*nt muc*® si le lancoit 
De jouste la tour le lancoit 
1532 Cil passe avant si len leva 
Crues ert dedenz si i pensa 
Q’ ce estoit senefiance 
Q'l porchacast sanz demorance 
1536 Coment peust avant aler. 
Fo. 40", col. 1. 
Et en sa chambre o lui parler 
Tout droit a son saignor venoit 
Et ml’t simplemt li disoit 


“qui le so divided in MS. 
“The word seems clearly written muc, altho apparently a mistake for jonc. 
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Sire jai guerre en mon pais 
Un chevalier i ai ocis 
Cil dist ja mar sesmaiera 
Car noblement le retendra 
Idonc lavoit fet seneschal 
De sa t’re et de son ostal 
Sire donnez moi par amor 
Une place devant la tor 
Une maison i compassasse 
Longue seroit et asez basse 
Car mon h’nois iluec metroie 
Et simplemt mi deduiroie 
Et cil respont vostre plaisir 
Mestuet il par tout obeir 
Charpentiers mande a esles 
Car deniers avoit il ades 
A la tour fist un apentiz 
Haise i ot et un postiz 
Il fist la terre remuer 
Et a .x. pautonniers porter 
O civieres enmi la rue 
La ou la chambre ert fondue 
Sa chambre fist a une part 
Li ch’r savoit ml’t dart 
Ses chevaus et faisoit gesir 
Autre chose voudra bastir 
Lors avoit mande .i. macon 
Fo. 40”, col. 2. 
Q! estoit nez de Monbrison 
Tant li promist tant li donna 
Que icelui li afia 
Que il ja nou descouverroit 
Mes noblement le celeroit 
La ou la tor “ percie” estoit 
Iluecques ont il conmencie 
Et prent a fouir par dedenz 
Si bas ne loirent les genz 
La terre quil en abatoit 
Desouz les chevaux la metoit 
Por ce firent lautre porter 
Q’ ainsi la voudrent raser 
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En .xv. jorz a tant ovre | 
Qua la fenestre a assene 
Droit au ch’r vint errant 
Et li avoit dit en oiant 
Q’ or puet aler a samie 
Que il i a voie bastie 
llors fist cil g*nt mesp'son 
Des q*nt il tua le macon 
Mes il le fist por couverture 
Q’il nacontast laventure 
Puis sen entre en la venelle 
Et cort contremont la torelle 
Lentableure un poi leva 
Et dedenz la chambre en entra 
O la dame sestoit deduit 
Et en a fet tout son delit 
La dame li baille .i. anel 
Fol. 417°, col. 1. 
Dor marsiz q' ml’t estoit bel 
Et cil semparti a droiture 
Et si rasist lentableure 
Puis est au saignor revenuz 
Q! se seoit entre ses druz 
Il ert courtois et afaitiez 
Encontre lui sestoit dreciez 
Il vit lanel enz en son doi 
Et lors fu il en g*nt effroi 
Car il estoit et bel et bon | 
Et cuida que ce fust le son 
Il sen est parti a droiture 
A la tour vint g*nt aleure 
Et li chevaliers ensement 
Et vient a son herbergement 
Et sen entra en la venelle | 
Et cort 9tremont la torelle 
Lentableure un poi leva 
Lanel a la dame lanca 
A tant evous enz son saignor 
Qui estoit en ml’t g*nt freor 
Ne peust pas si tost venir 
Les huis li covenoit ovrir 
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1620 Alainz q'l pot la dame apele 
Q’ faites vous amie bele 
Ca mon anel mostrez le moi 
Car je en sui en grant effroi 
1624 Sire dist el je gart ml’t bien 
Ja savez vous que il est mien 
Et cil respont jou voil veoir 
Fo. 41, col. 2. 
Car je ai en lui g*nt espoir 
1628 Elle le traist et li mostra 
O*nt il le vit si sapensa 
Q’il estoit aniaux assez 
Dune maniere manovrez 
1632 Tout droit au mostier est ale 
Li ch’r la encontre 
Et cil encontre se leva 
Et simplement conte li a 
1636 Quersoir li vint une danzeille 
Qui aporta bone novelle 
Que il a pes en son pais 
Porchacie li ont ses amis 
1640 Sire dist il por dieu amour 
Vous pri et requier par amour 
Q’ vous viengiez o moi mgier 
Ont dou bois seroiz repariez 
1644 Car je voil honorer mamie 
Et cil respont vostre talant 
En ferai je ml’t bonement 
Il sen parti o sa mesniee 
1648 Lautre a viande porchaciee 
Et la dame est descendue 
Aval en la place est venue 
Itant i avra de devise 
1652 Q’le vest robe dautre guise 
Li ch’rs puis dit li a 
Q’ mar de riens sesmaiera 
A tant est le saignor venu 
1656 Devant lapentiz descendu 
Fo. 417°, col. 1. 


Leive dénent sanz demorer 
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Q*nt apreste fu li mengier 

Ensemble o sa fame menga 

Et durement sesmerveilla 

Et cuide bien la soe soit 

Nou sai blasmer q'l avoit droit 

Mes ne la vost pas entercier 

Aincois se prist a merveillier 

La haute tour le decevoit 

Q! de si tres g*nt force estoit 

Les tables ostent li meschin 

Leive donnét et puis le vin 

Cil semparti isnellement 

Et apres lui sen vont la gent 

Et la dame sestoit vestue 

Isnellement ses dras remue 

En la venelle sen entra 

Lentableure sus leva 

A tant est son saignor venu 

Qui durement est irascu 

Vit sa fame q' se seoit 

Et fist semblant que se dormoit 

La chambre cerche isnellemét 

Mes ne vit pas lenchantement 

Trop par i eust g*nt voidie 

Qu’ aperceust* tel t'cherie 

llors sestut et porpensa 

©’ mainte fame autre sembla 

Tout autresi com de lanel 

Q' ert ou doi au demoisel 
Fo. 41”, col. 2. 

La nuit puet gesir a samie 

Q’ lautre ne lavra il mie 

Li chevalier si ot veillie 

Tretoute nuit et porchacie 

Et une nef ot aprestee 

Et .xv. mars dargent loee 

Toute garnie estoit au port 

Il ont bon vét tot droit de nort 

Il se jurent jusquau matin 


“In MS. qua’ perceust. 
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‘Au mostier vont a .S.’ Martin 
Et li chevaliers i venoit 
Au saignor simplemt disoit 
Sire je voil prendre mamie 
Et espouser a labaie 
Je ne vos voil plus demander 
Mes que viengiez a lespouser 
Et vous req'er par .S.’ Germain 
Q’ men saisisiez par la main 
Nobles rois tant lembricona 
Et beles paroles moustra 
Q’ sa fame li a livree 
Voiant ses ielx fu espousee 
Il len mena droit au rivage 
Ensemble o lui le g*nt barnage 
En la nef la mist o ses braz 
Bié en doit perdre le soulaz 
Et maintenant se desancrerét 
Et les sigles au vent leverent 
Et cil est venuz a sa tour 
Q*nt il na trovee soisour 

Fo. 42™, col. 1. 
Lors se prenoit a dementer 
9 la porroit ja recouvrer 
Or est trop tart le repentir 
Doulouser puet tout a loisir 
‘Autresi volez faire roi 
Par dieu qui establi la loi 
La roine tout vous argue 
Q’ vous a toloit la veue 
Demain orras ton filz parler 
Il ne. puet mes plus demorer 
Et lors savras sanz contencon 
Q' avra tort ou o ou non 
Dex dist li rois se je looie 
Et la verite en savoie 
Li quex avra tort ou ma fame 
A loial jugement dou regne 
En feroie fere venjance 
Ne remaindroit por tote F*nce 
Icele nuit se jut li rois 
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Et la roine est en soupois 
Et il la font de pres garder 
Q’elle ne puisse eschaper 
Et li rois se lieve ainz le jour 
Et vint au ber .S.’ Sauveour 
Et li .vii. sage se leverent 

Au mostier apres lui alerent 
Il sevent bien q’ lor meschin 
Devoit parler icel matin 

De totes parz viennét la gent 
G*nt et petit gmunaument. 


Q' oirent dire et conter 

Q’ lor saignor devoit parler 
La messe chant .i. bon abe 
O*nt le servise fu fine 

Il sen issent apres la pes 
G*nt et petit trestout ades 

En lestre sont aresteuz 
Desouz les oliviers foilluz 

A tant evous le damoisel 

©! de g*nt maniere fu bel 
Ojiant toute la baronnie 

A dit en haut et dex aie 

Des or mes doi ge bien parler 
Et de g*nt blasme descouper 
Lors lieve la noise et li huz 

Et li clers sont au sainz coruz 
Tirent et traient fierement 
G*nt joie maine cele gent 

Li vallet sest agenoillie 

Tant q’ le pueple est acoisie 
Bien dist en haut biau sire rois 
A tort estes marri vers moi 
Nous avion veu a Rome 

En la lune toute la sOme 

Q’ se jeusse a vous parle 

Ne point baisie ne acole 

Por .m. mars dor ne me tenisse 
Que tel parole ne deisse 

Par cel gre fusse confonduz 


Fo. 42", col. 2. 
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1776 Et mes .vii. maistres toz penduz 
Fo. 42”, col. 1. 
Vous volez fere autresi 
gme .i. prodome que joi 
Qui son filz lanca en la mer 
1780 Por ce que il oi venter 
©’ a graignor p's monteroit 
Q’ son pere se il vivoit 
Et dist li rois il est raison 
1784 Q’ nous le vre essamplee oion 
Chascun sage a la soe dite 
Vous lor en devez la merite 
Lors fu li vallet escoute 
1788 Des que il ot en haut parle 
Il fu jadis un vavasour 
I. bel filz avoit de soisour 
Un jor entra en .i. batel 
1792 Ensemble o lui le damoisel 
Tout senglement il ni ot plus 
Sen vont nagant a .i. reclus 
Qui en une ille estoit mis 
1796 Dedenz la roche en leu soutis 
Et ainsi gme cil nagoient 
Droit au reclus ou il aloient 
A tant est sor aus a volant 
1800 _.II. corneilles forment criant 
Et ml’t fierement crier p'sent 
Enz ou bastel o euls se mistrét 
Li vavasour sen merveilla 
1804 Leva sa main si se saigna 
A dex dist il cont ces oisiaux 
Lors li respont li damoisiaux 
Fo. 42%, col. 2. 
Sire dist il je sai ml’t bien 
1808 Q’il dient p Saint Aignen 
Dist le pere di le moi donc 
Q’il ni ait terme plus lonc 
Il dient que je monterai 
1812 Et si haut home oncor serai 
Q’ vous en seroiz ml’t haitiez 
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Ce vous dient et forment liez 
Se je voloie tant souffrir 

Q’ je vous laisasse tenir 
Leive a donner moi a laver 
Et que je lessasse aporter 
La toaille a ma bele mere 
Adonc fu mout iriez le pere 
Si maist dex et .S.’ Climent 
©' faussera son argument 
Il passe avant son filz coubra 
Dedenz la mer le trebuscha 
Puis est a son afaire alez 

Li enfes fu bien apensez 
De dire nons nostre saignor 
Par tant gari de la doulor 

A une roche est arrive 
Tluecques a .iii. jorz este 

Ne nulle rien ni esgarda 
Nonques ni but ne ne menga 
Fors les oisiaux q' sor lui c'ent 
Et en lor langage li dient 
Q’ por nient sesmaieroit 

Car ml’t p’chain secors avroit 


I. pescheor vint par la mer 
Tluec le covint a passer 

Il a veu le perillie 

Savoir poez que ml’t fu lie 

I] le requieust en son batel 

Et lemporta en .i. chastel 

Q! de g*nt maniere estoit bel 
A trente leues loing de port 
Et le vendi au seneschal 

De .xx. besanz crut son chatal 
Li seneschal le tint ml’t chier 
Et autresi fist sa moillier 

Cele terre tenoit .i. rois 

Q' ml’t estoit franc et cortais 
Tout a costume le sivoient 
Si que toute gent le veoient 
Une g*nt corbe et .ii. corbiaus 


Fo. 43", col. 1. 
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1860 


1868 


1872 


1876 


1880 


1884 


1888 


G*nt duel men’ent les oisiaus 
Toz jorz vont la route sivant 
Et sor le roi forment criant 
Nes q*nt il aloit au mostier 
Et q*nt il seoit au mengier 
Sont toz jors les oisiaus desus 
Et crient que ne pueent plus 
Li rois en avoit g*nt freor 
Et en son cuer ml’t g*nt paor 
Il ne savoit que ce devoit 

Ne quel senefiance estoit 

Ne les oisiaux nosa laidir 
Ne t*ire a euls por aus ferir 


i, jor se sist et porpensa 
Que son barnage mandera 
Savoir se nus li savra dire 
Por q°i ont les oisiaus tel ire 
Et il si touz les a mandez 

A un jor furent assemblez 
Li senechal dit quil ira 

Et li vallet prie lia 

Quile lessast o lui aler 

Por le g*nt barnage esgarder 
Et li seneschal respondi 

Q' querriez vous bel ami 
Dist la dame lessiez le aler 
Sora le barnage paler 

Ainsi en vont touz a la court 
Q'l ni remaint oiant ne sourt 
Asis se sont sor .ii. ourmiaus 
Et desus furent les oisiaus 

Li rois se lieve en son estage 
Et a apele le barnage 
Saignors dist il gseilliez moi 
Por ces oisiaus sui en effroi 
Q' me diroit que senefient 
Por q°i sor moi si formét c'ent 
Se li donrroie mGriheritage** 
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Fo. 43”, col. 2. 


“I give this combination just as it occurs in the MS. The or is some- 
what blurred but legible. The reason for the blunder introducing the ri here is 
not clear to me unless the copyist started to write the word riche. 
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Ma bele fille au cler visage 
Lors se tint li barnages muz 
Et les jeunes et les chanuz 
Mes li perilliez damoisel 
Prist le seneschal au mantel 


Sire dist il se je cert fusse 

Q’ je ceste promesse eusse 
Bien diroie au roi laventure 
Et des .iii. oisiaux la nature 
Li seneschal respont manois 
Ici na pas mestier gabois 

Se li oisel ne sen aloient 

Et lor g*nt duel ne delessoient 
Tu nen seroies pas creu 

Mes por foul et bricom tenu 
Sire dist il je sai ml’t bien 
Q’il dient par .S.’ Aignen 
Dist li senechal sire rois 

Or entendez .i. poi vers moi 
Par foi ce me dist cest enfant 
Q’ se li tenez couvenant 

Bien vous dira de ces oisiaus 
Et de la corbe et des corbiaus 
Et car le faites escouter 

Je vous en p' por .S.’ Omer 
Se par aventure dit voir 

Si li soit tenu a savoir 

Et se il ne dit chose certe 
En lui oir na pas g*nt pte 

Et dist li rois je li afi 

Le covenant a en tenir 

Lors se leva en son estant 
Bien lescoutent petit et g*nt 
Bon rois dist il en ces oisiaus 
Cest une corbe et .ii. corbiaus 


Veez ce corbel de dela 
Il a tenue .xxx. anz a 
Cele corbe en quitee 


Fo. 43%, col. 1. 


Fo. 43”, col. 2. 
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Lautre an leva une chierte 

En la terre qui fu deserte 
1932 Cil sen torna par sa pov’te 

A cel autre corbel deca 

Q' de felon tens la gita 

Or est le viel corbel venu 
1936 Q' por sa fame est irascu 

Mes cil deca ne li velt rendre 

Ainz le cuide p plet deffendre 

Or veust oir apertement 
1940 Liquel lavra p jugement 

Jugiez lor il departiront 

Ne james ci ne crieront 

Ilors en esgarda li rois 
1944 Lich’r et li bourjois 

Que celui avra p raison 

Q' la gita dou tens felon 

Oisel ce lor dist li meschin 
1948 Ces barons esgardent enfin 

Q’ icelui la corbe avra 

©' dou felon tans la gita 

Lors en est li vielz corbs pti 
1952 Et gita .i. si hideus cri 

Et les autres sen vont volant 

Et ml’t g*nt joie demenant 

©! onques puis ne retorn’ent 
1956 Ne desus le roi ne crierent 

Fo. 44”, col. 1. 

Li rois li fist prendre sa fille 

Et de son regne la saisie 

De son pere li est menbre 
1960 Q' est. chaoit em povrete 

Il i envoia un serjant 

Si li manda des maintenant 

A tant est son pere venu 
1964 Et ou pales est descendu 

Leive donent sanz demorer 

Car apreste fu le mengier 

Lors vost il la manche tenir 
1968 Au roi mes ne le puet soffrir 

Ainz a prise la toaille 
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A .i. autre serjant le baille 

Estes vous le dit avere 

Por q'l dut estre tormente 

O*nt il orent mengie ades 

Dont ptirent hors dou pales 

Ne vous tourt pas a anui 

Se vous ne savez q! je sui 

Cest vre filz que trebuchastes 

Enz en la mer et perillastes 

Por sol itant q’ je disoie 

Q’ plus riche hom de vos seroie 

Et donc nest il ore avere 

Puis li donna une cite 

Ausi voliez fere roi 

Ce vos di ge dou cors de moi 

Cuidiez vous se je mdtasse 

Q’ le vostre cors v’gondasse 
Fo. 447, col. 2. 

Ja ni avra ja filz honnor 

Si maist dex le creator 

Por quoi li pere ait povrete 

Torne li est a g*nt vilte 

Et si dist len par le pais 

Vez la le filz a un chaitis 

Je me lessasse avant pendre 

Ardoir en feu et metre en cendre 

Quovec ma dame me couchasse 

Ne le vre cors vergondasse 

Ce est voirs q’le mapela 

Mes onques dedenz moi nétra 

Lors prist ses dras a descirer 

Et son vis a esgratiner 

Est ce voirs dame dist le roi 

Oil dist elle par ma foi 

Nou savoie de rien I** blasmer 

Dont il deust plus tost parler 

Or parole ce mest avis 

Gnt joie en ont toz ses amis 

Moi meismes en est ml’t bel 


“This letter is apparently an 1 though written lower in the line than the 


other letters. 
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2008 MIl’t est sages li demoisel 
Onques mes hon de s6 enfance 
Ne fu de si g*nt atenance 
Et dist li rois mar le parlastes 
2012 De vre bouche le jugastes 
Mout estes bone sarmGniere 
Onques ne fu tel sar loségiere™ 
Et si savez plus que nul home 
2016 Contre les .vii. sages de Rome 
Fo. 44°, col. 1. 
Avez .vii. jorz tenu estrif 
Por voir est fame maufe vif 
Au serjanz dist or la prenez 
2020 Enz en un re la me gitez 
Et cil le font isnellement 
Car il ne lamoient noient 
HucH ALLIson SMITH. 
UNIvERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


In MS. sarlosengiere apparently although it may be doubted whether the 
fourth letter is 1 or b. The sar seems to have been copied from the word above. 








A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SPANTSH-AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


PANISH-AMERICAN literature has never been adequately 
presented by writers on literary topics. In English there 
exists no book on the subject ; and among the vast amount of writing 
catalogued by Poole’s Index on Periodicals appears only one article, 
a review as far back as 1849, of a few volumes of Mexican and 
Cuban poets. One South American novel, however, Maria by 
Jorge Isaacs, has been translated into English and found favor with 
the reading public. Translations of the metrical compositions pro- 
duced by the poets of Latin America do not exist. 

The collectors of the numerous anthologies of these poets have 
often been moved by a false ideal. Some include chiefly those 
compositions that conform most closely to a Spanish or a French 
standard, omitting patriotic verses, which, though good, are adverse 
to Spanish interests ; others, stirred by a spirit too intensely national, 
print a specimen of the verse of every compatriot. No compilation 
exists which shows broadly the growth of interest in native life, the 
“criollo” motive. Lyric verse, perhaps, does not exhibit the 
“criollo” so well as longer narrative poems and recent novels. 

Lyric verse was the earliest form of literature that developed 
after the separation of the various Spanish colonies from the mother 
country; purely patriotic and heroic, as in the odes of Olmedo or 
descriptive in the traditional Virgilian manner, as in the verse of 
Andrés Bello. To-day, perhaps, the finest specimens in the Cas- 
tilian language originate from Americans; read, for example, the 
lyrics of Gutiérrez Najera, José Santos Chocano, or Rubén Dario. 

But verse has given way throughout the world to prose forms 
of literature. History, especially of the narrative type, both learned 
and popular, has thriven upon the enormous mass of material 
offered by the records of the past. From history to fiction is but a 
step; so since 1880, under the influence of Zola, and the naturalistic 
school, novel writing has flourished ; most original in character when 
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the scenes are laid on native soil. Not to be despised for origi- 
nality are the sketches of manners which have made the fortune 
of many a journalist. Every country has produced a group of 
“ costumbristas.” 

Among the elements that foster the production of literature in 
Spanish America has always been the newspaper. Though sup- 
ported mainly by politics, it has always supplied its readers with 
matter of a literary character. No less influential are the literary 
clubs which abound everywhere. They give both stimulus and 
opportunity to the display of the natural oratorical talent of the 
Spanish Americans. On occasions of moment, the societies offer 
prizes for literary productions, a custom that has firm root in all 
the republics. Private individuals, schools, and governments sup- 
port the “certamen.” 

The difficulty in writing a history of what the Spanish Ameri- 
cans have achieved in the way of literature accounts for its lack. 
The various countries are so widely separated that collections of 
books have been hard to make even if one is willing to expend the 
necessary funds. At present, through the enthusiasm of Mr. 
Archer M. Huntington, the founder of the Hispanic Society of 
America, the largest collection of books pertaining to the literature 
of Spanish America that has ever been gathered in one place is 
sheltered under the roof of the library of that society. The follow- 
ing bibliography gives an idea of the collection. 

From this bibliography are omitted the names of numerous 
works of a purely historical, scientific or political intent.1. Not 
even from the point of view of literature does the author assert com- 
pleteness. For example, the period prior to the nineteenth century 
is represented only by the most important productions. But the 
interested person may find all that he requires in the bibliographies 
which are mentioned under that heading. For some works, dates 
and places of publication are lacking because the titles were taken 
from publishers’ catalogues or gleaned from notices in bibliographies 
and reviews. A special difficulty arises in the classification of 

* For a valuable bibliography of the phonology and lexicography of American 
Spanish, see C. C. Marden, Notes for a Bibliography of American Spanish, in 


Studies in Honor of A. Marshall Elliott. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
[1911], II, pp. 267-92. 
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authors by countries; Andrés Bello, for example, is classed as a 
Venezuelan and Rubén Dario as a Nicaraguan on account of the 
accident of birth; but Bello’s influence was exerted mainly in Chile, 
and Rubén Dario found his opportunity when sent by an Argentine 
newspaper to Europe where he has lived ever since. In spite of its 
shortcomings, however, the present list affords a good working 
foundation of what the Spanish Americans have accomplished and 
are doing in literature. 

The author would be grateful for communications concerning 
omissions, or any topic of interest relative to Spanish-American lit- 
erature; for on this bibliography he bases a Literary History of 
Spanish America. Communications should be addressed in the 
care of the Romanic Review, Columbia University, New York. 
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Palma (Martin), Los secretos del pueblo—vValparaiso, 1867. 
Pérez Rosales (Vic.), Recuerdos del pasado, 1814-60.—Santiago, 1886. 
Pesquero (Fernandez J.), Redencién. Novela—Santiago, 1905. 





Ponce (M. A.), Reseiia histérica de la ensetianza de la lectura en Chile-—San- 


tiago, 1905. 


Préndez (Pedro Nolasco), Poesias. Siluetas de la historia—Santiago, 1886. 


Real de Aziia (Gabriel), Poestas diversas—Paris, 1839. 


Riso-Patron Sanchez (A.), Ensayos literarios—Santiago de Chile, 1801. 
Rodriguez (Z.), Miscelanea literaria, politica i religiosa—Santiago, 1873-76. 


Rodriguez Bravo (J.), Don J. V. Lastarria.—Santiago, 1892. 


Rodriguez Mendoza (E.), Reminiscencias militares 1879.—Santiago, 1902. 


Vida nueva.—Santiago, 1902. 
Cuesta arriba.—Madrid, toro. 
Rodriguez Velasco (L.), Poesias——Santiago, 1868. 
Obras poéticas—Santiago, 1889. 
Roman (Luis), Poesias—Serena, 1860. 
Sandamar (B. de), La Inconstancia (novela hist.).—Santiago, 1804. 


Sanfuentes (Salvador), Leyendas nacionales——Santiago de Chile, 188s. 


Ricardo i Lucia.—Santiago, 1857. 
Teudo.—Santiago, 1857. 
Dramas inéditos—Santiago, 1863. 


Santa-Maria (T.), Vida de Don José Miguel Infante.—Santiago, 1902. 


Santibanez Rojas (A.), Plumadas.—Santiago, 1891. 


Santisteban y Osorio (Diego de), Cuarta y Quinta Parte de la Araucana.— 


Salamanca, 1579. 


Silva A. (L. Ignacio), La Novela en Chile. Ensayo bibliograéfico sobre la lit 


chilena—Santiago, 1910. 
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Silva de la Fuente (A.), Ventura. Novela de costumbres.—Santiago, 1885. 
Penas que matan—Santiago, 1887. 
Soffia (José Ant.), Poesias liricas—Santiago de Chile, 1875. 
Hojas de otoio.—Santiago, 1878. 
Poemas y Poesias.—Lima, 1885. 
Solar (E. del), Las Hadas del Andalien.—Talca, 1903. 
Los dos Hermanos.—Valparaiso, 1887. 
Historia de antatio. Novela—Valparaiso, 1806. 
Sudy (C.), Cuentos y paisajes—Santiago de Chile, 1904. 
Tondreau (N.), Penumbras.—Santiago, 1887. 
Valderrama (A.), Bosquejo hist. de la Poesia Chilena.—Santiago, 1866. 
Maria. Cartas é un amigo.—Santiago, 1878. 
Después de la Tarea.—Santiago, 1882. 
Valledor (S. G.), Cantos sencillos y poemas.—Santiago, 1903. 
Vargas (Moisés), Un drama intimo.—Santiago, 1872. 
Vallejo (J. J.), “Jotabeche”, Articulos i estudios de costumbres chilenas.— 
Santiago, 1885. - 
Vial (Ramin), Costumbres chilenas.—Santiago, 1907. 
Vicufia Mackenna (Benjamin), E/ Ostracismo de los Carreras.—Santiago, 1857. 
(Between 1849 and his death in 1890, he published over forty historical works.) 
Vicufia Mackenna Subercaseaux (Benjamin), Besos y ataiides. Novela san- 
tiaguina.—Santiago, 1897. 
Nitios precoces——Santiago, 1808. 
Zozobras.— ————. 
Vicufia Solar (B.), Recuerdos.—Santiago, 1906. 
Walker Martinez (Carlos), Poesias.—Santiago, 1868, 1894, 
Leyendas.—Santiago, 1808. 
El Proscrito leyenda.—Santiago, 1873. 
Romances americanos.—Santiago, 1873, 1890. 
Péginas de un viaje—Santiago, 1903. 
Portales —Santiago, 1870. 
Zapiola (José), Recuerdos de 30 aiios, 1810-40.—Santiago, 1902. 
Zuloaga (L.), Canto é Chacabuco.—Santiago, 1849. 


COLOMBIA. (CoLtections) 


Antologia Colombiana, ed. by E. Isaza.—Paris, 1895. 

La Lira granadina, J. M. Vergara y Vergara.—Bogota, 1865. 

La Lira Nueva, Colombianos Contempordneos, ed. by J. M. Rivas Groot.— 
Bogota, 1886. 

Laverde Amaya, I., Apunies sobre bibliografia colombiana con muestras escogidas. 
—Bogota, 1882. 

Parnaso Colombiano, ed. by J. Afiez, prélogo by J. Rivas Groot.—Bogota, 1886. 

Romancero Colombiano, Homenaje 4 Bolivar (poems by various authors, 2nd 
ed.).—Bogota, 1880. 


COLOMBIA. (Inprvipvat AvuTHors) 


Acosta de Samper (Soledad), Novelas y cuadros de la vida sur-omericana— 
Gante, 18609. 
Los piratas en Cartagena, Crénicas histérico-novelescas—Bogota, 1886. 
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Alvarez (Hernando), Horas de Recogimiento.—Bogota, 1882. 
Santafé Redimida cantos épicos—Bogota, 1885. 
Arboleda (Julio), Gonzalo de Oyon.—Bogota, 1872. 
Poesias. col. con biog. y crit. por M. A. Caro—New York y Bogota, 1883. 
Carrasquilla (Ricardo), Coplas.—Bogota, 1866. ' 
Sofismas anticatélicos vistos con microscopio—Bogota, ——. 
Carrasquilla (Tomas), Frutos de tierra (novela).—Bogota, 1806. 
Caro (José Eusebio), Poesias—Bogota, 1855. 
Obras escogidas (contains biog. by son M. A. Caro).—Bogota, 1873. 
Caro (Miguel Antonio), Traducciones poéticas —Botoga, 188. 
De aqui y ahi. Sonetas—Paris, ——. 
Castellanos (Juan de), Elegias de varones ilustres de Indias, 14 parte-——Madrid, ‘ 
1589. 
I, 2, 3 parts in Bib. de Aut. Esp. vol. IV. Part 4 in col. de Escritores 
Castellanos. 
Conto (César), Versos.—Paris, 1884. 
Sentimientos Espirituales de la Venerable Madre FRANCISCA JOSEFA de la 
Concepcién de Castillo.—Bogota, 1843. 
Vida de la Venerable Madre FRANCISCA JOSEFA de la Concepcion escrita 
por ella misma.—Filadelfia, 1817. 
Dominguez Camargo (Hernando), S. Ignacio de Loyola poema heroyco.—Madrid, 
1606, 
Echeverri (Camilo A.), Articulos literarios—Barcelona, 1896. 
Fernandez Madrid (José), Poesias—La Habana, 1822. 
Poesias——London, 1828. 
Guatimoc 6 Guatimocin.—Madrid, 1835. 
Gutiérrez Gonzalez (Gregorio), Poesias——Bogota, 1881. 
Gutiérrez de Pifieres (German), Poesias—Bogota, 1857. 
Isaacs (Jorge), Poesias—Bogota, 1864. 
Maria (novela) —Bogota, 1867. 
Saulo.—Buenos Aires, 1881. 
Lépez Penha (Abraham Z.), La desposada de una sombra.—Paris, ——. 
Camila Sanchez (novela de costumbres).—Paris, ——. 
Madiedo (Manuel Maria), Poesias—Bogota, 1859. 
La Ciencia Social—Bogota, 1863. 
Ecos de la Noche.—Bogota, 1870. 
Tratado de derecho de gentes.—Bogota, 1874. 
El Arte de Probar—Bogota, 1874. 
Una gran revolucién—Caracas, 1876. 
El Dedo en la llaga.—Caracas, 1876. 
Martinez Silva (Carlos), Biografia de D. José Fernéndez Madrid.—Bogoia, 1880. 
Montes del Valle (Da. Agripina), Poesias. Prélogo de R. Pombo.—Bogota, 1883. 
Ortiz (José Joaquin), Mis Horas de descanso.—Cartagena, 1834. 
Cartas de un sacerdote.—Bogota, 1857. 
Poesias—Bogota, 1880. 
Parnaso colombiano. Poesias, de J. M. Marroquin i G. Gutiérrez Gonzalez.— 
Bogota, 1867. 
Pérez (Felipe), Versos.—Bogota, 1867. 
Pereira Gama (Prospero), Poesias.—Bogota, 1854. 
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Posada (Joaquin Pablo), Poesias—Bogota, 1857. 
Camafeos 6 Bosquejos de notabilidades colombianas.—Barranquilla, 1879. 
Rivas Groot (J. M.), La Naturaleza (poema).—Bogota, 1895. 
Resurrecién (novela).—Bogota, 4 ed., 1905. 
Salazar (José Maria de), El Placer publico de Santafé.—Bogota, 1804. 
Arte Poética de Monsieur Boileau, traducida al verso castellano en 1810.— 
Bogota, 1828. 
La Colombiada, cantos epicos—Bogota, 1837. 
Samper (José Maria), Flores Marchitas.—1849. 
Colecién de piezas dramat.—Bogota, 1858. 
Ecos de los Andes, 1849-60.—Paris, 1860. 
Un Vampiro.—Bogota, 1863. 
Martin Florez (novela) —Bogota, 1866. 
Un drama intimo (novela) —Bogota, 1870. 
Ultimos cantares—Bogota, 1874. 
Florencio Conde (novela).—Bogota, 1875. 
El Poeta Soldado (novela).—Bogota, 1881. _ 
Los Claveles de Julia (novela).—Bogota, 1881. 
Pensamientos sobre moral, politica, literatura.—Bogota, 1856, 
El Libertador Simén Bolivar.—Caracas, 1878. 
Galeria nacional de Hombres ilustres.—Bogota, 1879. 
Historia de un alma (autobiog.).—Bogota, 1881. 
Torres Torrente (Bernardino), E/ Angel del Bosque.—Bogota, 1876. 
Valenzuela (Mario), Poesias—Bogota, 1850. 
Vargas Tejada (Luis), Poesias—Bogota, 1855. 
Vargas Vila (J. M.), Alba Roja.—Paris, 1903. 
El alma de los lirios—Paris, 1904. 
Los divinos y los humanos.—Paris, 1903. 
La Simiente.—Paris, 1906. 
Verbo de admonicién.—Paris, 1905. 
Flor del fango.—Paris, 1902. 
Los Parias—Paris, ——. 
Ibis.—Roma, 1902. 
Auras, 6 las Violetas—Paris, 1904. 
Copos de espuma.—Paris, 1902. 
Rosas de la tarde.—Paris, 1901. 
Prosas laudes.—Paris, 1907. 
Laureles rojos.—Paris, 1906. 
Camino del triunfo—Paris, ——. 
La Repiblica Romana.—Paris, 1910. 
Vergara y Vergara (J. M.), Historia de la literatura en Nueva Granada, 1538- 
1820.—Bogota, 1867. 
Olivos y aceitunas todos son unos (novela) .— 
Versos en borrador.—1868. 
Vida y escritos del general Nariiio.— 


CUBA. (CoLLEcTIons) 


Aguinaldo Matazero, col. J. V. Betancourt—Matanzas, 1847. 
Arpas Amigas—La Habana, 1879. 
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Arpas Cubanas.—La Habana, 1904. 

Aureola Poética—La Habana, 1834. 

Bardos Cubanos, col. E. C. Hills—Boston, rgor. 

Canciones cubanas, 3rd edit. by J. Gutiérrez —La Habana, 1883. 

Cantares de vuelta-abajo—La Habana, 1875. 

Cuatro Laudes. Poesias de R. Zambrana, J. G. Roldan, R. M. de Mendive, 
F. L. de Brifias—La Habana, 1853. 

Cuba poética, col. J. Fornaris—La Habana, 1861. 

La Flor de Mayo, R, Zambrana.—La Habana, 1838. 

Guirnalda, col. O. Irio y Baush. — ————. 

Noches Literarias en casa de Nicolés Azcérate—La Habana, 1886. 

Parnaso Cubano, col. por A. Lopez Prieto—La Habana, 188r. 

Poetas de color, col. F. Calcagno—La Habana, 1887. 


CUBA. (Inprvipvat AuTHors) 


Alcover (A. M.), El periodismo en Sagua.—La Habana, root. 
Angelet (José P.), Liberiada—La Habana, 1874. 
Aramburu y Machado, La Avellaneda. Su personalidad literaria—Madrid, 1808. 
Bachiller y Morales (A.), Apuntes para la historia de las letras y de la instruc- 
cién publica de la isla de Cuba—La Habana, 1859. 
Balmoseda (Fr. Javier), Rimas cubanas.——La Habana, 1846. 
Fébulas morales——La Habana, 1862. 
Barcia Caballero (J.), Mesa revuelta—La Habana, 1883. 
Rimas.—La Habana, 1891. 
Barrera y Sanchez (Ramon B.), Glorias de Maria N. S. de Monserrate—La 
Habana, 186r. 
Betancourt (J. Ramén de), Prosa de mis versos—La Habana, 1841. 
2nd edit. with biog. by C. Bernal—La Habana, 1887. 
Una feria de la Caridad. cuento camagueyano.—La Habana, 1858. 
Blanchet (Emilio), Versos y Prosa.—Matanzas, 1858. 
Bobadilla (Emilio), Relémpagos—La Habana, 1884. 
Bossols (Narciso), Los Héroes de Mogiganga. poema @troz y disparatado.— 
México, 1852. 
Calcagno (F.), Diccionario biog. cubano.—La Habana, 1878. 
Cardenas y Rodriguez (José M.), Articulos Satiricos y de Costumbres.—La 


Habana, 1847. 
Casal (Julian del), Hojas al viento.— 
Nieve.— ————,, 1802. 


Bustos y Rimas.— 
Espinosa (Juan Pedro de), Fe, Esperansa y Caridad, Tres romances.—La Habana, 
1852. 
Figarola Caneda (D.), Bibliografia de R. M. Merchan.—La Habana, 1905. 
Fornaris (José), Poesias—La Habana, 1850. 
Poestas—La Habana, 1855. 
Cantos tropicales—La Habana, 1874. 
El Arpa del Hogar—La Habana, 1878. 
Fox4 (Narciso de), Canto épico sobre el descubrimiento de América—La 
Habana, 1846. 
Ensayos poéticos (juicio por M. Caiete)—La Habana, 1849. 
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Garcia Nogueras (Diego), Poesias—La Habana, 1867. 
Gelabert (Fr. de P.), Cuadros de Costumbres habaneras——La Habana, 1875. 
Gémez de Avellaneda (Gertrudis), Obras literarias—Madrid, 1869. 
Gonzalez de la Mesa, Los dos suspiros (leyenda)—La Habana, 1881. 
Poesias—La Habana, 1884. 
Gonzélez del Valle (M.), La poesia lirica en Cuba.—Barcelona, 1900. 
Ecos de mi arpa.—La Habana, 1871. 
Goodmann (H.), Los laborantes. Escenas de la revolucién de Cuba.— —-——. 
Giiell y Renté (José), Poesias—La Habana, 1843. 
Amarguras del Corazén.—La Habana, 1843. 
Hojas del Alma.—La Habana, 1846. 
Aguinaldo Habanero.—La Habana, 1847. 


Légrimas del Corazon.— ————, 1854. 
Leyendas Americanas.— ————,, 1856. 
Ultimos Cantos.— ————, 1859. 


Poestas.—Paris, 1881. 
Guerrero (Teodoro), Totum Revolutum. poesias—Lg Habana, 1846. 
Diccionario filoséfico del amor—La Habana, 1848. 
Cuentos de Salon—La Habana, 1864. 
Lecciones de mundo, poesias—La Habana, 1863. 
Madrid por dentro—La Habana, 1865. 
La Habana por fuera—La Habana, 1866. 
Fadbulas en accién. cuadritos dram. en verso—La Habana, 1877. 
El Libro de la familia.—La Habana, 1879. 
Al Calor del Hogar—La Habana, 1886. 
Cantares de un viejo. poesias—La Habana, 1881. 
Impresiones y Cantares——La Habana, 1892. 
Heredia (José Maria de), Poesias—New York, 1825. Toluca, 1832. New York, 
1875. 
Hernandez (José J.), Ensayos literarios—La Habana, 1846. 
Historia de la bella Cordelera y sus tres enamorados.—La Habana, 1844. 
Luaces (Juan Lorenzo), Poesias—La Habana, 1857. 
Maddens (R.), The Poems of a slave in the Island of Cuba recently liberated. 
Translation of J. F. Manzano.—London, 1840. 
Mendive (Rafael Maria de), Pasionarias—La Habana, 1847. 
Poesias. Prélogo por Vidal Morales—La Habana, 1883. 
Merchan (Rafael M.), Estudios Criticos—Bogota, 1886. 
Meza (Ramén), Mi tio. el empleado.—La Habana, 1887. 
Don Aniceto el tendero.—La Habana, 1880. 
Milanés (José Jacinto), Obras—La Habana, 1846. 
2nd ed. with biog. and crit. by Federico Milanés.—New York, 1865. 
Mitjans (Aurelio), Estudio sobro el movimiento cientifico y literario de Cuba.— 
La Habana, 1890. 
Navarrete y Romay (Carlos), Poesias—La Habana, 1866. 
Negrin (Ignacio), La Poesia del mar—La Habana, 1866. 
Orgaz (Francisco), Preludios del Arpa—La Habana, 1841. 
Otero y Pimentel (Luis), Semblanzas Caballerescas—La Habana, 1886. 
Palma y Romay (Ramén de), Primeras Poesias—La Habana, 1834. 
Aves de Paso—La Habana, 1841. 
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Hojas Caidas.— . 
Melodias poéticas— ————. 
Pando y Valle (J.), Galeria de Americanos ilustres—Madrid, 1883. 
Pasarén y Lastra (Ubaldo), Poesias—New York-Habana, 1860. 
Pérez Ziiiiga (J.), Viajes morrocotudos.—Madrid, 1901. 
Pifieyro (Enrique), Vida y escritos de Juan Clemente Zenea.—Paris, 1901. 
Pobida (Francisco), Ocios poéticos—La Habana, 1834. 
Poesias. leyendas en Sagua la grande.—La Habana, 1865. 
Puig y Cardenas (Félix), Angela. Novela cubana.—La Habana, 18or1. 
Romiro (Mariano), V ersos.—La Habana, 1886. 
Riesgo (Pascual), El sol de Zaragoza.—La Habana, 1846. 
Rodriguez Ucares (Fray José), “el Capacho”, Poesias curiosas—La Habana, 1823. 
Salas y Quiroga (J. M. de), Ensayos poéticos—La Habana, 1845. 
Sanchez de Fuentes, Oda 4 Colén—La Habana, 1868. 
Cuatros siglos después—La Habana, 1802. 
Arrullos—Puerto Rico, 1870. 
Sanchez Pérez (Nicolas), Poesias—La Habana, 1865. 
Santacilla (Pedro), El arpa del proscripto.—N. Y., 1856. 
Sanz (Gerénimo), Amarguras y Esperanzas—La Habana, 1866. 
Sellén (Francisco), Libro Intimo.—La Habana, 1865. 
Poesias—New York, 1890. 
Socorro de Leén (José), Ensayos poéticos—La Habana, 1852. 
Solarzano y Correoso (Ant.), Flores de Cuba—La Habana, 1848. 
Soriano (Juan Ant.), Ecos perdidos, poesias y novelas—La Habana, 1845. 
Tolén (Miguel Teurbe de), Los Preludios—La Habana, 1849. 
Leyendas Cubanas, Luz y Sombra.—New York, 1856. 
Torroella (Alfredo), Poesias—La Habana, 1866. 
Amor y Pobreza (Drama).—La Habana, 1864. 
Triay (José), Ensayos—La Habana, 1856. 
El Corsario rojo.—La Habana, 1871. 
Valdés (Gabriel de la C.), “ Placido”, Poesias.—Matanzas, 1838. 
Poesias. ed. de Vingut-—New York, 1855. 
Valdés Machuca (Ignacio), “ Desval”, Ocios poéticos—La Habana, 18109. 
Varona (Enrique J.), Estudios literarios y filéséficos—La Habana, 1883. 
Vélez y Herrera (Ramén), Poesias Habaneras.—La Habana, 1833, 1837, 1838. 
Elvira de Oquendo (leyenda).—La Habana, 1840. 
Los dos novios en los baiios de San Diego (comedia)—La Habana, 1843. 
Las Flores de Otoio.—La Habana, 1849. 
Romances Cubanos.—La Habana, 1856, 
Vinageras (Antonio), Obras.—Paris, 1855. 
Zafra (Ant. Enrique de), Los Cantos de la Pasién. poema religioso—La Habana, 
1859. 
Jeremias. Lamentaciones comentadas en verso—La Habana, 1866. 
Zambrana (Ramén), Obras literarias, contains Juicio sobre las diferentes épocas 
de la poesia en Cuba—La Habana, 1858. 
Zanabrana (Antonio), E] negro francisco.—Santiago de Cuba, 1875. 
Zenea (Juan Clemente), Cantos de la tarde—La Habana, 1860. 
Poestas—New York, 1872. 
Zequeira y Arango (Manuel), Poesias—New York, 1829. 
Poesias, 2nd ed.—La Habana, 1852, 1860, 
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ECUADOR. (COoLLEcTIONS) 


Antologia Ecuatoriana por la Academia del Ecuador. 
Vol. I. Poetas.—Quito, 1892. 
Vol. II. Cantares del pueblo.—Quito, 1892, 
Vol. III. Prosistas— ————, ‘ 
Lira Ecuatoriana, col. por V. E. Molestina.—Quito, 1886. 
Nueva Lira Ecuatoriana, col. por J. A. Echeverria —Quito, 1879. 
Parnaso Ecuatoriano, E. Gallegos Naranjo.—Quito, 1879. 





ECUADOR. (InprvipvaL AUTHORS) 


Campos (Francisco), A través de los Andes. Leyenda histérica—Guayaquil, 
1887. 
Narraciones fantdsticas.—Guayaquil, 1894. 
Plécido—Guayaquil, 1896. 
Compte (Fr. Francisco Maria), Varones Ilustres de la Orden Seréfica en el 
Ecuador.—Quito, 1885. 7 
Crespo Toral (Remigio), Mi Poema—Quito, 188s. 
Evia (Xacinto de), Ramillete de varias flores poéticas—Madrid, 1676. 
Flores (J. J.), Ocios poéticos—Santiago de Chile, 1893. 
Gallegos Naranjo (Emilio), Composiciones Poéticas—Quito, 1888. 
Garcia Moreno (Gabriel), Escritos y Discursos—Quito, 1887. 
Herrera (Pablo), Ensayo sobre la historia de la literatura ecuatoriana.—Quito, 
1860. 
Apuntes biograficos de D. J. J. Olmedo.—Quito, 1887. 
Llona (Numa P.), Poesias.—Paris, 1870. 
Cantos americanos.—Paris, 1866. 
Cien Sonetos. Interpretaciones.—Quito, 1881. 
Mera (Juan Leén), La Virgen del Sol. leyenda indiana.—Quito, 1861. 

Ojeada histérico-critica sobre la poesia ecuatoriana.—Quito, 1868. 

Obras selectas de la célebre monja de México sor Juana Ines de la Cruz, 
precedidas de su biografia y juicio critico sobre todas sus producciones.— 
Quito, 1873. 

El Héroe martir—Quito, 1873. 

Cumandé 6 un drama entre salvajes. novela.—Quito, 1876. 

Ultimos momentos de Bolivar.—Quito, 1883. 

Catecismo de Geografia del Ecuador.—Guayaquil, 1884. 

La musa perdida.—Quito, 1887. 

Carta al Sr. D. Manuel Caiiete (sobre Olmedo).—Quito, 1887. 

Cartas inéditas de Olmedo.—Quito, 1802. 

Poesias.—Barcelona, 1892. 

Montalvo (J.), El Cosmopolita—Quito, 1867. 
Olmedo (José Joaquin), Ensayo sobre el hombre.—Lima, 1823. 
Obras poéticas—Valparaiso, 1848. Paris, 1853. 
Salazar (F. J.), El hombre de las ruinas, leyenda terremoto de 1868.—Quito, 1860. 
Sucre (Dolores), Canto 4 Sucre—Guayaquil, 1806. 
Tobar (Carlos R.), Timoleén Coloma, novela—Quito, ——. 

Brochadas.—Quito, 1885. 

Més Brochadas.—Quito, 1888. 
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Veintemilla (Marieta de), Paginas del Ecuador.—Lima, 1890. 
Velasco (P.), El Ocioso de Faenza.—Quito, 1868. 


MEXICO. (CoLLections) 


Antologia de Poetas Mexicanos, Pub. by Academia Mex. with historical sketch 
by J. M. Vigil—México, 1894. 

Conferencias del Ateneo de la juventud.—México, 1910. 

La lira Mexicana, Poetas contemporaneos col. by Juan de Dios Peza—México, 
1879. 

Masson (Ernesto), Olla podrida.—Paris, 1864. 

Memorias de la Academia Mexicana,—México, ——. 

Novelas Cortas del primer tercio del siglo XIX., vols. 33, 37, Biblioteca de 
Autores Mexicanos.—México, 1900. 

El Parnaso Mexicano, 36 vols. Ed. by R. B. Ortega.—México, 1886. 

Poetisas Mexicanas.—Bogota, 1880. 

Poetas Yucatecos y Tabasquefios. Contains poesias of Quintana Roo, Alpuche, 
Trujillo et al—México, 1861. 

Romancero de la Guerra de la Independencia de México. Vol. 71, 72, Bib. de 
Aut. Mex.—México, 1910. 

Starr (Frederick), Readings from modern Mexican authors——Chicago, 1904. 

Los trovadores de México. Col, by Juan de Dios Peza.—Barcelona, 1900. 


MEXICO. (Inpivinvat AuTHors) 


Acuiia (Manuel), Poesias—Paris, 1885. 
Agiieros (Victoriano), Obras literarias—México, 1897. 
Cartas Literarias—México, 1877. 
Escritores mexicanos contempordéneos.—México, 1880. 
Alcaraz (Ramén Isaac), La Esposa y la Querida.—México, 1844. 
Altamirano (Ignacio M.), Cuentos de Invierno.—México, 1880. 
Paisajes y Leyendas.—México, 1884. 
Obras. Poesias y Revistas liter. in Vol. 21, Bib. de Aut. Mex.—México, 
1899. 
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THE RELIGION OF RABELAIS 


OPULARLY speaking Rabelais has for so long been condemned 
as irreverent, blasphemous, and immoral, that an attempt to 
class him among the foremost religious thinkers of his day may, at 
first thought, be regarded as too daring a claim. Because his writ- 
ings contain ribald expressions which seem incompatible with a 
serious attitude toward the relations between God and man, this 
author of yesterday has not been judged in the spirit of his time. 
His phraseology is that of his day, his expressions are often gross to 
our ears and unnecessarily free, but his writings contain, neverthe- 
less, a solid kernel of deep religious feeling, couched in the rugged 
speech of the sixteenth century.’ 

Although Rabelais wrote to divert, he wove into his satirical 
novel an undercurrent of very serious thought. It is this serious 
phase of his work that must be carefully examined in order to get a 
clear comprehension: (1) of Rabelais’ attitude toward the dogma 
and forms of the Roman Catholic Church; (2) of his conception 
of an ideal religion. He lived at the time when Calvin and Luther 
were fighting the religious battle against the Church, a battle which 
was to bathe Europe in streams of blood. Erasmus, Budé, and 
other reformers were fighting the intellectual battle against medi- 
zeval ignorance and scholasticism. Just as Rabelais was one of the 
leaders in the struggle for liberty of thought in the intellectual move- 
ment, so he was also in the front ranks of the army warring for 

* Although this subject has been treated before, no one, so far as I know, has 
made an attempt to collect all Rabelais’ utterances having any religious sig- 
nificance, with the idea of making a sequential study of his philosophy of 
religion; such is my purpose in this paper. For general treatments see: Binet- 
Sanglé, Les Lois Psychophysiologiques du Développement des Religions, l'evolu- 
tion religieuse chez Rabelais, Pascal, et Racine, Paris, 1907. . . . Plattard, L’Ecri- 
ture Sainte et la Littérature Scriptuaire dans l’'Oeuvre de Rabelais, in Etudes 
Rabelaisiennes, vol. VIII, p. 257. See also René Millet, Rabelais, in Les Grands 
Ecrivains, Paris, 1905, Chap. IV. . . . Emile Gebhart, Rabelais, Paris, 1895, Chap. 
V.... Paul Stapfer, Rabelais, Paris, 1889, Chap. III. ... Tilley, Frangois 


Rabelais, Phila., 1907, Chap. XI. For a general commentary, Jean Fleury’s 
Rabelais et ses Oeuvres is very valuable. 
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religious freedom. But, unlike Luther and Calvin, Rabelais caused 
no bloodshed, no misery, in his opposition to the Church. He did 
not substitute one dogma for another. As in the realm of thought 
he said, “Think for yourself. Do not let others think for you,” 
so did he urge liberty in religious beliefs. He points the way for 
the man who would think freely, regardless of the beliefs and forms 
of the church in which the accident of his birth may have placed him. 

Throughout the whole five books of Gargantua and Pantagruel, 
Rabelais is continually decrying the ignorance, hypocrisy, idleness, 
and selfishness of the priesthood, and in no gentle terms, but with 
the forceful, vigorous frankness of one who has seen intimately into 
the daily lives of the priests. He might have made a martyr of 
himself by leaving the Church and living out his principles, but he 
hated strife and discord. In retaining the priest’s frock most of his 
life, he was only saving his own head. He realized that it would 
be many years before the world believed as he did. He was cen- 
turies ahead of his time. 

He was an advocate of reform, it is true, but of a reform 
brought about in a peaceful way. Attain your end through your 
intellect, and not with physical force, was his creed, and according 
to this creed he lived. He conformed outwardly with the practices 
of the Roman Church, and he did not join the Reformists, because 
they, in their turn, laid down certain dogmas. Ostensibly, then, a 
good Catholic, what was he in reality? 

Rabelais is constantly satirizing the mummery and meaningless 
repetition of prayer by priests, who see only the letter and not the 
spirit of their faith. The spirit and not the letter is his incessant 
cry. Under the instruction of Thubal Holoferne, the Sorbonne 
theologian, Gargantua goes to church with a greasy missal, hears 
twenty-eight or thirty masses mumbled, and then rushes through a 
“jumble of paternosters.” Contrast this education of Gargantua 
with that which he later received under Ponocrates. With what 
scorn does Jean des Entommeures, Rabelais’ manly priest, flout his 
brother monks, who in fear and trembling, flee from the attack of 
the enemy, chant litanies, seek counsel from some authoritative 
book, or pray to their patron saint, instead of bravely defending 
their lives and property. Compare the cold-blooded slaughter of 
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the defenceless and wounded enemies of the novitiates, after Jean 
has made his single-handed stand, with the horror for warfare and 
bloodshed in Grandgousier. 

Monks are like monkeys is the substance of Rabelais’ estimate. 
Unlike horses and dogs, they are useless to mankind. They are 
parasites and are mocked and jeered at. “Un moine ne laboure, 
comme le paysant; ne garde le pays, comme l’homme de guerre; ne 
guerit les malades, comme le medecin; ne presche ny endoctrine le 
monde, comme le bon docteur evangelique et pedagogue; . . . ilz 
mangent la merde du monde, c’est a dire les pechés, . . . Ilz mar- 
monent grand renfort de legendes et pseaulmes nullement par eux 
entenduz. . . . Et ce j’appelle mocque Dieu, non oraison.’’? 

Several times in the course of Gargantua, and in the first book 
of Pantagruel, Rabelais speaks in a friendly way of the “bons 
docteurs evangeliques.” It will be seen later how he flayed them 
in their turn. 

Through Grandgousier, Rabelais attacks the custom of fathers 
of families going on long pilgrimages to the shrines of saints. 
Grandgousier sternly rebukes the pilgrims who have strayed into 
his kingdom, and bids them go home and take care of their families, 
instead of wasting valuable time in useless travel to the shrines of 
dead saints who are powerless to cause or stop pests. “ Blasphe- 
ment ilz en ceste fagon les justes et saincts de Dieu?’’? asks Grand- 
gousier, referring to the teachings of the priests. This is not an 
attack against the saints who have been canonized by the Church 
for their good deeds, but against the superstitious belief among 
the people in legends which have gradually grown up about the 
saints, and against faith in their supernatural powers. In Chapter 
VI of this same book, Gargamelle, hearing a quotation from Saint 
John, says, “ J’aime beaucoup mieulx ouir tels propos de |’ Evangile, 
et beaucoup mieulx m’en trouve que de ouir la vie de saincte Mar- 
guarite ou quelque autre capharderie.” This again is aimed, not 
against the saint herself, but against apocryphal legends. 

The last lines of farewell in Book II are a violent denunciation 
of the priests, who see only evil in life. They do not read books 


? Book i, Chapter 40. 
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on Pantagrueline philosophy to enjoy a leisure hour, but to slander 
and malign the author. They seek for nothing but mud and dung 
in men’s lives. They give you to understand that they are leading 
lives of devotion and contemplation, with fastings and flagellations, 
but it is not so; “curios simulant, sed bacchanalia vivunt.”* This 
you can see by their red noses and pot bellies. Hate them and shun 
them as I do, and do not trust people who see life through a small 
hole—the wicked side only. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that there is here a personal feeling of hostility on Rabelais’s part 
against the theologians who had condemned his Gargantua. 

Later on, in Book IV, when the travelers pass the nine ships full 
of monks, Jacobins, Jesuits, Capucins, and hermits, who are going 
to the Council of Chesil,—Hebrew, the star of tempests,—Panurge 
became very joyful. Pantagruel, however, remained thoughtful 
and melancholy. Panurge, the good Catholic, recommends his sal- 
vation to their prayers for which he pays them liberally, but Panta- 
gruel watches them in sorrowful silence. These words are a dig- 
nified and powerful arraignment of the futile discussions at religious 
councils, and the practice of paying for masses for the living and 
the dead. 

At the Isle of Papimanes, Rabelais scores unmercifully the undue 
amount of reverence paid to the Pope and to the decretals, which 
were looked upon with greater awe than the Bible. Men are de- 
spoiled of their property, even burned at the stake, because they will 
not bow down to “ce bon Dieu en Terre.’® Here charity is taught 
toward your neighbor, unless he be a Protestant or a heretic. All 
those who wear the priest’s frock are assured a place in heaven. On 
earth “la monnoye papimanicque’”* is used for feasting and drink- 
ing, acriticism of the self-indulgent priests who wring money from 
the poor for their own worldly comforts. At the luxurious banquet 
held in honor of the guests, God is not revered, it is “les decretales 
sacrosainctes ”*—-the letter again, and not the spirit. At the Isle de 
Chaneph—Hebrew, hypocrisy—the inhabitants are “ patenostriers, 
santorons, hermites, chattemites, . . . hermitesses and chattemi- 

"7, 
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tesses.”® All the priestly class, then, according to this list, were 
hypocrites in Rabelais’ eyes. 

At the Isle Sonnante, in Book V., the whole Roman Catholic 
Church, with its customs and superstitions, is violently attacked. 
Besides the hermit and the pilgrim, we find here the Templars also 
assailed. Not a single branch of the priesthood is spared. Facility 
of indulgences, the ease with which absolutions are procured, the 
Holy Grail, the Saint Veronica, are in turn, mercilessly held up to 
ridicule. The scattered attacks in the preceding books are here 
gathered and reiterated with redoubled vigor and boldness. These 
denunciations of the Church go together with Rabelais’ arraignment 
of scholastic methods of education. In Rabelais’ mind, scholasti- 
cism and the Roman Catholic Church were obstacles in the way of 
truth; both were heavy fetters binding men to ignorance and 
superstition. 

This, then, is Rabelais’ destructive work in religion. What 
were his constructive ideas? Immediately the famous Abbaye de 
Theleme comes to mind. Here a “religion au contraire de toutes 
aultres’’ was to be instituted. Since there were rules in all other 
monasteries, there were to be none here. Therefore there were no 
laws in regard to prayer, and there was no chapel. Each inmate 
was to have his own private chapel, where he might pray or not as 
he chose. “ Fais ce que vouldras’”’—not “ Do whatever you please,” 
but “ Do as your conscience prompts you.” For “gens liberes, bien 
nés, bien instruicts, conversans en compaignies honnestes ont par 
nature un instinct et aiguillon qui tousjours les pousse a faicts ver- 
tueux et retire de vice; lequel ilz nommoient honneur.”® This pas- 
sage immediately follows and explains the famous “Fais ce que 
vouldras” which has been so distorted. Man is good by instinct, 
Rabelais thought, a principle fundamentally opposed to Calvinism. 

In Theleme, %eAnua (note the significance of the name, free 
will), a man may act according to his own authority; he is not forced 
to depend upon that set up by others. No agnosticism, no atheism 
is preached, there is here no libertinism, no indulgence of the flesh, 
and the wine cellar is conspicuously absent. Rabelais himself be- 
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lieved in God and in the Bible, but he prescribed nothing in the way 
of a dogmatic law for others. Man has a right to think and to act 
as he chooses. Theleme is then a protest against the right of one 
man to prescribe laws of living and thinking for another. 

This Utopian abbey is also a protest against religious persecu- 
tion and a refuge for the persecuted. We read in the Jnscription 
Mise Sur La Grande Porte,’ sixth stanza: 


“ Cy entrez, vous, qui le sainct Evangile 
En sens agile annoncez, quoy qu’on gronde. 
Céans aurez un refuge et bastille 
Contre hostile erreur, qui tant postille 
Par son faulx style empoisonner le monde: 
Entrez, qu’on fonde icy la foy profonde, 
Puis, qu’on confonde, et par voix et par rolle, 
Les ennemis de la saincte parole.” 


There can be little doubt that this was intended as a word of sym- 
pathy and welcome for the Reformists, who were just beginning 
their campaign against the Church. 

“Ce n’est de maintenant,” says Gargantua, “que les gens reduicts 
a la créance evangelique sont persecutés. Mais bien heureux est 
celuy qui ne sera scandalisé, et qui tousjours tendra au but et au 
blanc que Dieu par son cher filz nous a prefix.” The Reformists 
had not yet set up a dogma of their own, and here, as elsewhere in 
the first two books Rabelais shows that he feels sympathetic toward 
the new movement, and that he condemned the persecution insti- 
tuted against it by the Roman Church. 

The date of the publication of Gargantua is 1533. In 1550, 
Calvin, in his Traité de Scandales, writes, “Rabelais et Périers . . . 
aprés avoir gouté l’Evangile ont été frappés d’aveuglement.”’ This 
was true. Rabelais at first welcomed Calvin and the Reform, but 
later he became blind to Calvin’s dogma. In Chapter thirty-two of 
Book IV we get Rabelais’ changed attitude toward Calvin. Here 
Calvin is classed along with the “ matagotz, cagotz et papelars,” and 
Rabelais denounces him and his followers as “les demoniacles Cal- 
vins, imposteurs de Geneve . . . monstres difformes et contrefaicts 
en despit de la nature.” 
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In the Abbaye de Theleme, then, there were to be no fixed rules 
for religious observances, but members of persecuted faiths were 
welcome, and there was to be an inscription over the door inviting 
men and women to come to Theleme and establish there a simple, 
profound faith in God’s Holy Word. 

“Que Dieu par son cher filz nous a prefix,” says Gargantua in 
the passage quoted above. Rabelais, according to this, believed in 
the divine origin of Christ. He did not, however, give to Christ 
the over-exalted position that he held in the Roman Catholic Church. 
To Rabelais, Christ was God’s beloved messenger to man, his “sainct 
envoyé,” as he is often called. Rabelais also believed in the final 
judgment. “Quand Jesu-Christ aura rendu a Dieu le pere son 
royaume pacifique hors tout dangier et contamination de peché,”’!? 
thus writes Gargantua to his son Pantagruel in a long letter of 
exhortation to right living. 

How deeply the author was imbued with the Greek spirit, and 
especially with Plato’s idealism, can be seen in the institution of 
Theleme. The influence of Plato’s Republic, from which Rabelais 
often quoted, is very evident in Grandgousier’s horror for war and 
in his dealings with his subjects and his enemies. He, too, longed 
for the day when “ philosophers would be kings, and kings philoso- 
phers.” Speaking of the deaths of heroes of classic antiquity, and 
of the atmospheric phenomena said to have accompanied these 
deaths, Pantagruel includes that of Christ, and calls him “ cestuy 
tres bon, tres grand Pan, nostre unique Servateur—nostre Tout.”?* 
But in the many prayers which are uttered by the three heroes not 
a single one is addressed to Christ or to the Virgin. 

Pantagruel always prays directly to God in times of danger, 
and in the terrible storm in Book IV he cries out, “ Seigneur Dieu, 
saulve nous, nous perissons. Non toutesfois advienne selon nos 
affections, mais ta saincte volunté soit faicte.’”2* Panurge imme- 
diately follows with, “ Dieu et la benoiste Vierge soient avec nous!” 
Here is a very subtle distinction drawn between the beliefs of Pan- 
tagruel and those of Panurge, the orthodox Christian, a distinction 
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Rabelais did not dare express more boldly. It seems certain that 
here he meant to condemn prayer addressed to any other than God. 

With the Sorbonist, Thubal Holoferne, Gargantua went to 
church and mumbled paternosters. With Ponocrates—this name 
also is symbolic, révos and «pdros, work and power—he does not go 
to church for prayers. In fact throughout the whole series of ad- 
ventures, not one of the heroes ever goes to church. Rabelais cau- 
tiously avoids having Gargantua taught not to aitend services. The 
necessity of church-going is simply never mentioned. The efficacy 
of prayer is, however, always stoutly maintained. While Gargantua 
dressed in the morning, his new tutor read to him, “quelque pagine 
de la divine Escripture haultement et clairement, avec prononciation 
competente a la matiére . . . et selon le propos et argument de 
ceste lecon, souventesfois s’adonnoit a reverer, adorer, prier et sup- 
plier le bon Dieu.’’?® 

Although he does not go to church to hear mass, morning prayers 
are held in the young giant’s apartments. The prayers are not 
mumbled as before with Holoferne, but are read aloud, distinctly 
and intelligibly. After dinner and supper prayers are said again, 
and before going to bed “si prioient Dieu le créateur en l’adorant, 
et ratifiant leur foy envers luy, et le glorifiant de sa bonté im- 
mense.”*® Thus prayer to God direct four times a day was taught 
to the young Gargantua. 

These lessons and the prayers of Grandgousier, Gargantua, and 
Pantagruel, are among the most serious passages in Rabelais. The 
three heroes are in every respect models of righteous living, and it 
is in the descriptions of their daily lives, as well as in the letters 
from father to son, that Rabelais’ sincere religious beliefs are dis- 
closed to us. 

What was Rabelais’ attitude toward free will? Grandgousier, 
loath to make war upon his former friend, Picrochole, seeks counsel 
from God and beseeches him to guide Picrochole’s mind aright. If 
he, however, wishes to punish Picrochole for having momentarily 
forsaken him, Grandgousier begs “ pouvoir et sgavoir le rendre au 
joug de ton sainct vouloir par bonne discipline.’** A little later, 
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writing to his son to come home, Grandgousier says of Picrochole, 
“Dieu eternel l’a laissé au gouvernail de son franc arbitre et propre 
sens, qui ne peut estre que meschant, si par grace divine n’est con- 
tinuellement guidé.”’?* 

Man is inherently good, and will be saved, if he will look ever 
to God for help and guidance and if he will obey his command- 
ments, for he is omniscient and infallible. Man is punished for his 
sins here on earth, as is shown by Grandgousier’s belief that he has 
been chosen as God’s instrument to punish Picrochole, and to bring 
him back to the path of righteousness. In Rabelais’ mind a man 
need not bow to the authority of the Roman Catholic Church in 
order to be saved, nor is any soul damned from birth, a conviction 
which was again contrary to Calvin’s teachings. Righteous living 
and faith in God are all that is necessary to assure the salvation of 
the soul, according to Rabelais. 

The letter from Gargantua to Pantagruel, which has already been 
quoted, is in substance a letter of exhortation to live an upright life 
and to work hard in order to gain knowledge. Here is Gargantua’s 
religious advice to his son. He first thanks God, “le souverain 
plasmateur” that man is immortal, that is that man lives forever, 
perpetuated by his son and his son’s son. Through this physical 
propagation, man loses nothing by the sin of Adam and Eve. After 
enumerating the different studies which he wishes his son to pursue, 
he adds, “selon le sage Salomon, sapience n’entre point en ame 
malivole, et science sans conscience n’est que ruine de I’ame, il te 
convient servir, aimer, et craindre Dieu, et en luy mettre toutes tes 
pensées et tout ton espoir.”?® Here we have a deep faith in the 
absolute need of God’s help even in study, for without him, learning 
and knowledge are useless. Here, as in every prayer of our heroes, 
and in every letter from father to son, implicit trust in God is de- 
voutly maintained, to the end that sin may not destroy the soul. 

Thereafter follow several other exhortations almost Biblical in 
expression. “Ne metz ton coeur a vanité; car ceste vie est transi- 
toire, mais la parole de Dieu demeure eternellement. . . . Sois ser- 
viable 4 tous tes prochains, et les aime comme toy mesmes. . 
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Revere tes precepteurs. . . . Fuis les compaignies des gens esquelz 
tu ne veulx point ressembler.” “In this ‘magnifique plasmature’ 
created by ‘le souverain plasmateur Dieu,’ seek knowledge, my son, 
and work diligently in searching for it, but remember that learning 
without faith in God is vain.” Can there be found in all literature 
a more beautiful, a more noble, a more inspiring letter from father 
to son? 

Once more the Greek influence on Rabelais is seen in the terms 
“plasmature” and “plasmateur.” In this long letter of advice in 
regard to daily life, there is no mention made of the observance of 
the holy sacraments nor of church attendance. 

In view of the advice concerning evil companions, one may 
justly ask why Panurge is so close a friend of Pantagruel, and why 
Rabelais has given him so prominent a part in the last four books. 
Perhaps the author was pulling wool over the eyes of the censors 
in making his Odyssey seem but wild, picaresque escapades to amuse 
the reader. The witty, cowardly scapegrace, Panurge, is a devout 
Catholic, sharing in all the current superstitious beliefs of the times. 
He is moreover obsequious to all those connected with the Roman 
Church. How marked a contrast to Pantagruel’s attitude! 

When the prisoner of the Dipsodes is brought before Pantagruel 
and begs for life, the giant says to him, “Do what I tell you and 
have faith in God, for he will not forsake you. Even I, with this 
powerful army, have put implicit trust in God, my protector, who 
never forgets those who believe in him.” 

Later on, just before the battle, Pantagruel utters a long prayer 
in which he promises if victorious to “prescher ton sainct evangile 
purement, simplement, et entierement; si que les abus d’un tas de 
papelars et faulx prophetes qui ont par constitutions humaines et 
inventions dépravées envenimé tout le monde, seront d’entour moy 
exterminés.” Then there was heard a voice from heaven saying, 
“ Hoc fac et vinces.” This is back in Book II,” when Rabelais was 
still a friend of the Protestants. The “papelars” are of course the 
Church dignitaries, and the “ constitutions humaines ” are the dogmas 
which had been gradually formed about the Church. It would seem 
here as though Rabelais had had a vision of a conversion of Christen- 
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dom en masse from Catholicism to Protestantism, as had happened 
before from Paganism to Catholicism. 

Immediately after the serious prayer, Rabelais lapses into his 
playful mood again, and there follows a parody on the legend of 
Constantine, and the voice from heaven. These and similar pas- 
sages, where even the Biblical phrases are parodied and where the 
Deity is alluded to in familiar terms, do not prove that Rabelais was 
in any way irreverent. He loved to joke at everything, however 
serious and sacred. It must be also borne in mind that the most 
sacred themes were treated very familiarly in Rabelais’ time. They 
were part of the daily conversation of the people, and what seems 
to-day blasphemous, was then but the usual treatment of sacred sub- 
jects. In fact a great many phrases which Rabelais uses in speak- 
ing of God or of Christ were popular expressions of the time, and 
were taken from the mouths of the people, as he shows in his 
Briefve Declaration. 

In Pantagruel’s prayer, he says that man is permitted by God to 
take up arms only in defense of his home and family. God does 
not need man to defend his faith for he has “ mille milliers de cen- 
taines de millions de légions d’anges desquelz le moindre peut occire 
tous les humains.”*" God needs no mediator, “ sinon de confession 
catholicque et service de sa parole.” How weak and insignificant is 
man, and yet he thinks himself a tower of defense to God because 
he flies at the throat of any brother who worships God in a way con- 
trary to hisown. What a strong protest against religious wars and 
a noble plea for tolerance is this prayer! 

The words “confession catholicque” are puzzling. In only one 
other passage does Rabelais speak of the sacrament of confession, 
and there in hostile spirit. Nowhere throughout the whole five books 
does he sanction the usage of any of the sacraments of the Roman 
Church. Neither of the two young giants is taught that confession 
is necessary. Can this phrase be a later interpolation added to sat- 
isfy some prying censor? Or did Rabelais really believe in con- 
fession at this period? Certain it is that the attack upon the sacra- 
ment later, and its significant omission in the hortatory letters and 
in the religious instruction of the heroes seem to show conclusively 
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that, at least in the latter part of his life, Rabelais did not believe in 
confession any more than in any other of the sacraments. 

The attack against the sacraments seems all the more pointed 
because it is not only directed against the most sacred of confessions, 
that of a dying man, but also against the sacrament of extreme 
unction. When Epistomen and Panurge go to consult the dying 
poet, Raminagrobis, he answers their questions, and then implores 
them to leave him in peace, for he has been pestered all day by a 
“tas de villaines, immondes et pestilentes bestes... lesquelles laisser 
ne me vouloient 4 mon aise mourir, et, par fraudulentes poinctures, 
gruppemens harpyacques, importunités freslonnicques . . . me evoc- 
quoient du doux pensement onquel je acquiescois, contemplant, 
voyant et ja touchant et goustant le bien et felicité que le bon Dieu 
a preparé a ses fideles et esleuz, en l’aultre vie et estat d’immor- 
talité.”** There is absolutely no doubt that this is a veiled thrust 
at the sacraments, as there immediately follows a discussion be- 
tween Panurge and Epistemon very cleverly introduced by Rabelais 
on the real meaning of Raminagrobis’ words. Here again Rabelais 
carefully arms himself against a possible censure from the clergy, 
but at the same time makes his point clear. 

From the last words of Raminagrobis describing the ecstatic 
state of his soul in contemplation of heaven and in anticipation of 
a future life, it is clear that Rabelais believed in the immortality 
of the soul. 

Rabelais then believed in God, in the Bible as God’s revelation 
to man, and in the efficacy of prayer to God; he believed also in 
Christ as God’s messenger and in the redemption of man by him, 
in angels with supernatural powers, and in the saints without their 
attributed supernatural powers. 

Epistemon’s account of hell cannot be taken seriously. It is 
simply a parody on the many descents into the infernal regions of 
classic and medizval writers. The only new thought perhaps lies 
in the relative positions given in hades to lords and commoners. 
The grands seigneurs and high dignitaries of the Church form the 
rabble and the philosophers and teachers the aristocracy. 

One of the most beautiful passages in Rabelais is Pantagruel’s 
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Greek conception of God ;#8—“ Ceste infinie et intellectuelle sphere, 
le centre de laquelle est en chascun lieu de l’univers, la circonference 
poinct (c’est Dieu selon la doctrine de Hermes Trismegistus), a 
laquelle rien ne advient, rien ne passe, rien ne dechet, tous temps 
sont presens, note non seulement les choses passées en mouvemens 
inferieurs, mais aussi les futures.” Thither the soul flees in sleep, 
and itself becomes part of the Great Cause. There it gets some 
knowledge of the mysteries of man, of the past and of the future, 
but on returning to our imperfect body, it cannot retain what it has 
acquired in that celestial sphere. “‘ Not only have the Greeks taught 
us this,” says Pantagruel, “but the Holy Scriptures also,” referring 
no doubt to the interpretation of dreams by Joseph, Daniel, and 
others. Here again does Rabelais show his strong leaning toward 
the ideal Greek religion. His ascribing this doctrine to Hermes 
Trismegistus, who got it from his master Plato, is one of the 
instances where Rabelais confounded the immortals with the lesser 
minds. In addition to his other orthodox tenets, then, Rabelais 
believed in the divine interpretation of dreams. 

In this same Book III,?* appears the only sincere honorable 
theologian to be found in Rabelais. Hippothadée (r7os and @dén, 
large and apostle), is a man with some “horse sense.” The ros 
we can easily understand. With Rabelaiseverythingisbig. “‘Seray 
je poinct coqu?” asks Panurge of Hippothadée. “‘ Nenny dea, mon 
amy,” replies the latter, “si Dieu plaist.” Whereupon Panurge 
despairs, saying that what is God’s pleasure is an unsolvable mys- 
tery. But Hippothadée replies, “When I say if it pleases God, I 
mean that if you obtain God’s favor, you will not be dishonored by 
your wife, for without God’s blessing we can do nothing. Because 
you are in doubt as to whether or not you have God’s blessing, you 
need not despair. By reading the word of God, the Holy Scrip- 
tures, you will learn there that if your wife is a virtuous, God-fearing 
woman, if she obeys his commandments and strives always to obtain 
his grace—which will certainly be lost if she lacks trust in him and 
disobeys his commandments—you will never be dishonored by her. 
If you, in your turn, live with her in lawful wedlock, love her, honor 


*TII, 13. Cf. Lefranc: Le Platon de Rabelais. 
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her, and set her a good example, it will be impossible that she fail 
you. Just as the sun gives light to the lesser body, the moon, so 
will you be a shining light to your wife. For if you take her from 
a family of honorable, respectable, God-fearing people, she will not 
prove unchaste.” Again Rabelais insists on the grace de Dieu which 
is within the reach of all men who live upright lives, and which will 
always be with the man who loves God and keeps his command- 
ments. Here, as elsewhere, Rabelais makes a plea for legitimate 
marriage. Nowhere does he countenance license, as he has been 
accused of doing. Not in chance does a man’s happy wedded life 
lie, but in his careful choice of a wife, and in his upright, faithful 
relations with her. Can more conclusive evidence be brought to 
show Rabelais’ attitude toward the higher, nobler things of life? 

The prologue of Book IV is an intimate chat between the author 
and his readers. In his whimsical fashion, after having searched 
for and found his spectacles, Rabelais sees his readers and wishes 
them health, the greatest boon to man, for “sans santé, n’est la vie 
vie, n’est la vie vivable . . . sans santé n’est la vie que langueur; la 
vie n’est que simulachre de mort.” As for himself he is happy and 
healthy “moyennant un peu de Pantagruelisme.” Why? Because 
“tel est le vouloir du tres bon, tres grand Dieu onquel je acquiesce 
auquel je obtempere, duquel je revere la sacrosaincte parole de 
bonnes nouvelles, c’est l’Evangile.” Here it is neither Grandgousier, 
Gargantua, Pantagruel nor the good theologian who speaks. These 
are the words of Rabelais himself. “I hope,” he continues, “that 
God will hear your prayers if they are uttered sincerely, and that 
he will fulfil your wishes if they are mediocre, for mediocrity is 
golden. Look into the Holy Bible. There you will find only 
mediocre prayers. Be not idle, and seek not to penetrate God’s 
inscrutable ways; and marvel not that you have but a farthing while 
your neighbor has a million. To God one is the same as the other. 
Humble yourself in his presence and recognize your imperfections.” 
Sane, sensible, almost prophetic words of advice are these. 

The last passages bearing upon this discussion are found in the 
last three chapters of Book V, the latter half of which was published 
posthumously. Most critics have agreed in assigning this ending 
to Rabelais, an inevitable conclusion, since there are brought together 
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in their final form the different elements in Rabelais’ philosophy of 
religion.*® 

Pantagruel and his party have come to the end of their long 
journey and have finally reached “Il’oracle de la Dive Bouteille.”’ 
Bacbuc—Hebrew for bottle—guides them to the famous bottle 
which is to solve the great mystery of life. ‘“ Drink of this bottle 
which is the fountain of knowledge,” says she. “Study God and 
Man and ever strive in search of truth. Philosophers and thinkers 
have complained that their predecessors have left them nothing. 
But I say unto you that they are wrong. The things which are still 
hidden from man cannot be equalled by what is hidden under all the 
waters of the oceans and rivers. Eat from the table of your prede- 
cessors, and then drink from this bottle which is the fount of truth. 
You will find that to each of you it will have a different taste. No 
two men think alike. But after you have drunk, remember that the 
taste to another is different, and therefore think not that you have 
discovered the truth, and can set yourself up as an authority. ‘For 
not the truth of which anyone is, or supposes himself to be possessed, 
but the upright endeavor he has made to arrive at truth, makes the 
worth of man.’ In your search for truth forget not God, for knowl- 
edge without deep faith in God is vain. ‘Or allez de par Dieu qui 
vous conduie.’”” With these words Bacbuc ends her explanation 
and exhortation, and Rabelais lays down his pen for the last time. 

With his orthodox beliefs on one hand, with his denunciation of 
dogma, ritual, obsolete forms, and superstitions on the other, Rabe- 
lais shows seeds of absolute freedom of thought, untrammelled by 
tradition or superstition. Religion and not religiosity, the spirit 
and not the letter, a striving for truth and not an indolent accept- 
ance of the authority of the past is Rabelais’ plea. He took all that 
was best in the Hebrew, Greek, and Christian religions, but he 
forced his beliefs on no one. He respected individual right to think 
out a religion to meet individual need. 


SAMUEL MONTEFIORE WAXMAN. 
Boston UNIVERSITY. 


*See Lefranc’s ed. of L’Isle Sonnante and introduction, published by 
Société des Etudes Rabelaisiennes, Paris, 1905. 





DANTE PORTRAITS 


Through the courtesy of the editors of this Review I have had 
an advance reading of Professor Grandgent’s faithful notice of 
Holbrook’s “ Portraits of Dante” and thus am enabled to add a 
few observations. It is a pleasure to concur in the reviewer's fa- 
vorable estimate of the work. Especially, it seems to me, the group- 
ing of the important portraits on single plates so that the types may 
be exactly compared deserves all praise. It is the first time within 
my knowledge that a genuinely scientific method has been applied 
to the genealogy of a portrait. The method is so good and so 
cleanly followed that it is surprising that no more persuasive result 
is attained than that of a single root for all likenesses, namely 
Giotto’s portrait in the Bargello. It is, according to our author, 
the sole authentic likeness. From it all other portraits, excluding 
merely fanciful ones, are derivative. By a gradual aging process is 
evolved the current, gaunt type. Its finest exemplar is the bronze 
bust at Naples, which while ultimately dependent on Giotto, is an 
eclectic work of the late Quattrocento, showing traces of Boccac- 
cio’s description of the poet. This composite bust has come to be 
the standard Dante, but obviously it is a work rather in divination 
than in literal portraiture. Giotto fresco remains our only real 
evidence as to “how Dante looked.” 

Certain hasty conclusions and omissions which I shall have to note 
in criticizing this theory simply prove inexperience in handling art 
historical evidence. Iconography, which is really a minor branch 
of art history, is, unhappily, nearly always treated as a department 
of biography or of general history. The result is that portrait his- 
tories abound in blunders that a tyro in the history of art would 
avoid. There could be no better case in point than the literary 
mystification that still surrounds the portraiture of Shakspere. In 
short, the student of portraits should either have the training of an 
art historian or should requisition one of the clan as a collaborator. 
Such a precaution would have saved Dr. Holbrook numerous minor 
infelicities. It would have prevented him, for example, from rele- 
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gating to a footnote, with a false attribution, the most important of 
the secondary sources, Filippino Lippi’s Dante in the Carmine, the 
unmistakable source of Raphael’s type in the Disputa. But to the 
main issue. 

Does the Giotto portrait tell us how Dante looked? This may 
well be doubted. Giotto endeavors to paint a friend who had been 
dead over a dozen years as that friend looked still twenty years 
earlier. Assuming, as perhaps we may, an early sketch to guide the 
portraiture, the difficulty of seeing Dante clear over an intervening 
thirty years would have been insuperable. The type itself is evi- 
dently idealized and without such individuality as Giotto’s life por- 
traits,—Scrovegno at Padua, Cardinal Stefaneschi at Rome, and 
Bishop Pontano at Assisi, invariably possess. The late Xavier 
Kraus regarded Giotto’s Dante merely as a retrospective, idealized 
portrait and as of little objective authority. Such is the impression 
it will make upon anyone who has previously familiarized himself 
with the portraiture of the early fourteenth century, and such a 
view is entirely compatible with Charles Eliot Norton’s conviction 
that no portrait of the early revival compares with this in interest. 
One need hardly urge the manifold esthetic and personal claims of 
Giotto’s reverent endeavor to recreate the youthful aspect of his 
great friend. To hail the Bargello Dante as resemblant portraiture 
of the poet at any age is quite another matter. 

Are all the later portraits derived from the Dante of The Bar- 
gello? Many reasons contradict so simple a genealogy. The mere 
fact that all the fifteenth century portraits differ from Giotto’s in 
having a cap with a point hanging behind and long ear tabs, usually 
with ties, is prohibitive. It is precisely such trifles that denote an 
iconographic tradition. Buttons and laces are more significant in 
such connections than eyes and noses. Aside from these constant 
small differences, the derivation of a gaunt and aged Dante from the 
suave portrait of the Bargello presents great difficulties. We are 
satisfied that a careful scrutiny of Dr. Holbrook’s plates will con- 
vince any art historian that none of the later types can safely be 
attached to the Giotto portrait. They all presuppose an original of 
gaunt character with the special iconographical details noted above. 
It appears that the Giotto portrait was greatly admired but com- 
pletely ignored as an authority. And that is just what we might 
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expect. First the portrait was not in a place of general resort. 
Next, this serene young face by no means corresponded to the Flor- 
entine notion of the stern poet of the “ Divine Comedy.” It prob- 
ably never has appealed strongly except to lovers of the “ Vita 
Nuova.” We may safely imagine that in the Renaissance as now 
Dante was to the average Italian simply the poet of the /nferno. 
Giotto’s idyllic effigy may have been venerated, it never can have 
been really popular. The demand was for a tragic Dante, and the 
face painters properly betook themselves to an original containing 
tragic possibilities. 

This original we may confidently recognize in the gaunt profile 
prefixed to Ms. Palatine 320 of the National Liberty, Florence. 
Xavier Kraus perceived in this drawing a faithful copy of a four- 
teenth century portrait not Giotto’s and declared it by far the most 
important likeness of the poet. By various enthusiasts the Palatine 
drawing has been attributed to Giotto himself, which is absurd, and 
to a recent date, which is only less so. The date doesn’t much 
matter since the drawing is palpably a true copy of a fourteenth 
century original. It has distinct characteristics of Taddeo Gaddi’s 
manner and should be a true sketch copy of that famous portrait 
which he painted in a Franciscan miracle on the choir-screen of the 
Church of Santa Croce. Without cuts this argument cannot be 
fully developed. It chanced that just before Holbrook’s volume 
came into my hands I had been studying the Taddeo Gaddis at Santa 
Croce. On seeing the cut of the Palatine profile its ultimate pater- 
nity was immediately apparent. The reader may compare the Pala- 
tine profile with any good photograph (or even with the poor 
cut in Venturi, vol. V) of Gaddi’s Marriage of the Virgin in the 
Baroncelli Chapel. This fresco contains a number of portraits 
which show the peculiarities and defects of the Palatine. Note 
especially the tall heads without occiput, the drawing of the outer 
corner of the eyes, the tuft of hair protruding at the nape of the 
neck. Even more striking is the effect of bent curved and swollen 
chest caused by clumsy drawing of the body in three-quarters posi- 
tion, the face remaining in profile. The reduction of the portrait 
to a bust in the Palatine copy naturally emphasizes this defect. 
When the Palatine drawing was made, knowing it only in repro- 
duction, I should hardly venture to say. But its faithful transcrip- 
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tion of Taddeo Gaddi’s defects reveals a conscientious antiquarian- 
ism alien to the Quattrocento. In 1566 the choir screen bearing 
Gaddi’s Dante was destroyed and that year perhaps some pious 
hand made the Palatine miniature, anticipating by nearly three cen- 
turies the kind of service that Seymour Kirkup was to render to 
Giotto’s portrait. 

Holbrook has cleverly forestalled such a discovery by contending 
that Taddeo Gaddi, for reasons of piety and otherwise, must si:rely 
have depended on his master Giotto’s portrait. Such a-priorisms 
are in place in transcendental subjects like biography or literary 
history; a mere art historian is bound by the evidence of his eyes, 
and to Holbrook’s conviction that the Giotto and the Gaddi portraits 
must be virtually identical I can but humbly oppose the fact that they 
are different. The Palatine profile supplies us with a gaunt type as 
derivatives of which every early portrait in Holbrook’s collections 
can be satisfactorily explained. They all echo as well the minor 
iconographical traits of this original. A gradual aging process with 
use of Boccaccio’s description brings us to the Naples bust and 
Raphael’s two types—to the standard conventional portrait of grim 
and aged Dante. 

A minute genealogy of the standard portrait is hardly safe or 
necessary, but one or two steps may be noted. Orcagna (or more 
probably his brother Nardo) in The Last Judgment, Santa Maria 
Novella, makes Gaddi’s Dante more aged and haggard, but repeats 
faithfully the big eye which troubles Professor Grandgent in the 
Palatine drawing. The earliest example of the strongly protrud- 
ing under lip described by Boccaccio has escaped Holbrook’s notice. 
It is in Pesellino’s Triumph of Fame in Mrs. John L. Gardner’s 
collection. The date of this cassone panel, which is well repro- 
duced and thoroughly discussed in Wernher Weisbach’s “ Pesel- 
lino” and in LaFarge and Jaccacis’ “Notable Paintings,” is 
about 1450 or earlier. This profile, with the Riccardian miniature, 
convince me that we have lost an early plastic type, perhaps 
medallic, which used Boccaccio’s description and was the im- 
mediate prototype of the Naples bust. A middle stage between 
Pesellino’s profile and Raphael’s younger type in the Disputa is 
Filippino Lippi’s portrait painted about 1484 in the Carmine. 
Raphael’s older type is, as Holbrook notes, closely related to the 
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Naples bust. Why the painters of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies preferred Taddeo Gaddi’s portrait to Giotto’s seems plain 
enough. It met the need of a gaunt type with at least potentialities 
of grimness. Moreover Giotto’s portrait was in the Chapel of the 
Podesta, one story up, and not a place of resort, while Taddeo 
Gaddi’s Dante in the nave of Santa Croce must have been familiar 
to the whole populace, and was convenient for a copyist’s purpose. 

How much this matter of accessibility counts is shown in the 
continued currency of Michelino’s portrait which has hung since 
1465 in the Cathedral of Florence. Raphael Morghen’s engraving, 
based on some derivative of Michelino, gives to a weak type at once 
its most oldwomanly development and widest distribution. Miche- 
lino’s version was based on an earlier one, presumably also in three- 
quarter face, painted about 1430. We have what is pretty surely a 
derivative of this lost picture in a charming cassone panel, Collection 
of the Yale Art School, no. 38. This cassone, though the catalogue 
ascribes it to Gentile da Fabriano, is of Masaccio type and will not 
be later than 1440. There is a fair cut in the Burlington Magazine 
for August, 1907. Of course none of these three-quarter face por- 
traits is of any authority. 

The question of the date and degree of authority of the Palatine- 
Gaddi profile remains an open one. Taddeo Gaddi’s The Miracle of 
the Spini Boy was a natural sequel to Giotto’s stories of St. Francis 
in the Bardi Chapel which were painted about 1320. We know that 
Taddeo was busily occupied with the Baroncelli Chapel at Santa 
Croce as early as 1332 and for some years following. The fresco 
containing the Dante portrait is rather likely to have been painted 
in the interval between the two dates. It formed a part of the St. 
Francis cycle begun by Giotto, and the friars had every devout and 
decorative motive (since the fresco adorned the central screen) to 
push the work. In short it is by no means unlikely that Taddeo’s 
portrait was painted a few years before Giotto’s. I shall not emu- 
late Holbrook in asking How could Giotto have done otherwise than 
accept this portrait by his godson and righthand man? Vasari tells 
us that Giotto went to Ravenna and there saw Dante and did certain 
work. The date must have been either 1320 or 1321. I know it 
is customary to reject this statement, but my study of Vasari crit- 
icism convinces me that the burden of proof in Vasari’s apparently 
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unsupported statements is entirely upon his detractors. Nothing 
contradicts such a visit to Ravenna, and nothing is more likely than 
that Taddeo, who had been already at least five years in the bottega, 
should have gone along as famulus. As to the fact that the 
Palatine-Gaddi profile represents a middle-aged, not an old man, I 
can only say that we do not know how Dante bore his sixty-five 
years. We are not justified in ascribing to the old Dante the 
battered severity which first appears in portraits painted long after 
his death. It is also pretty certain that Taddeo Gaddi, an inferior 
talent with a bent towards prettiness, would have flattered any gaunt 
old man who sat tohim. Ido not share Professor Grandgent’s mis- 
givings about oldish Dante portraits without the beard. I have 
known aged beard-wearers who occasionally shaved and actually 
preferred to be depicted without the oneste piume. 

My conclusion is that Taddeo Gaddi’s Dante, the identity of 
which with the Palatine miniature I have tried to show, may well 
have been a life portrait but is of no very inspiring quality. Yet its 
gauntness and accessibility made it the source of all fourteenth and 
fifteenth century versions. I can find no evidence that Giotto’s 
Dante was imitated between its painting about 1334 and its recovery 
in 1840. The famous Arundel Society lithograph of the Giotto 
portrait by no means deserves confidence. Seymour Kirkup had 
the unhappy inspiration to combine his tracing and his color sketch, 
and in so doing he not merely weakened the line but changed the 
proportions. A close look at Holbrook’s plate will show how the 
matter stands. Without the incentive of Holbrook’s admirably 
orderly work, I could hardly have brought these scattered observa- 
tions to any satisfactory focus. 


FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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Portraits of Dante from Giotto to Raffael: a Critical Study, with a Concise 
Iconography. By RicHarp THAYER Hotsroox. [Illustrated after the original 
portraits. London, Philip Lee Warner; Boston and New York, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., ror. 

In 1897 appeared Krauss’s admirable Dante, in which the likenesses of the 
poet receive considerable attention; and to the same year belongs Volkmann’s 
Iconografia Dantesca, devoted to the pictorial representations of Dante and his 
works. Volkmann, in the course of his laborious investigations, examined, in 
addition to paintings and carvings, 115 illuminated manuscripts found in 27 cities. 
The earliest manuscript portrait extant may, it seems, go back as far as 1323, 
while the first presentment on a larger scale is probably not anterior to 1335. 
Dante died, it will be remembered, in 1321. 

Since 1897 no comprehensive treatise on the subject has been publisht; and 
the present volume by Professor Holbrook easily supersedes the work of his 
predecessors. His method is worthy of all praise. With persistent industry 
he has gathered together all the material that can throw light on the subject; 
he discusses fully and intelligently all the important likenesses down to 1512; 
and in a field where nearly everything is uncertain, and fancy is continually 
betraying critics into unwarranted conclusions, he habitually maintains a 
cautiously judicial attitude. Time and time again, when he must have been 
sorely tempted to formulate a dogmatic opinion, he rightly dismisses the problem 
as insoluble. In his 21 chapters he tells us all that is, at present, to be known, 
and all that can legitimately be surmised, concerning the really significant por- 
traits of any kind made within some two centuries of the poet’s death; and 
these are illustrated by clear and artistically delightful reproductions. A de- 
scriptive catalogue enumerates about 100 portrayals, late and early, not discust 
in the body of the work. The author’s researches lead him into interesting 
digressions on the discovery of the Bargello fresco and on the life of Giotto. 
A copious bibliografy and an index complete the volume. 

Of verbal delineations of Dante the only one that counts is that of Boc- 
caccio, who, romancer tho he was, took pains to gather information from persons 
that had seen the great Florentine in his later years, and who would not have 
been likely to expose himself to criticism by those who knew. “Our poet,” he 
says, “ was of middle height, and in his later years he walkt somewhat bent over, 
with a grave and gentle gait. He was clad always in most seemly attire, such 
as befitted his ripe years. His face was long, his nose aquiline, and his eyes 
rather big than small. His jaws were large, and his lower lip protruded. His 
complexion was dark, his hair and beard thick, black, and curly, and his ex- 
pression ever melancholy and thoughtful.” Now here at once we encounter two 
difficulties. In the first place, according to Boccaccio, Dante had black hair; 
but in a confused passage in one of his Latin eclogues Alighieri apparently calls 
his hair once tawny, now gray, and the Bolognese poet Giovanni del Virgilio, in 
his reply, repeats the verb flavescere. It is possible that Dante’s “gray” may 
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refer to the future rather than the present, as does certainly the “altro vello” 
of the well-known verse in the Paradiso—if, indeed, this last frase has anything 
to do with hair. But how shall we reconcile the “tawny” with Boccaccio’s 
“black”? Dante himself affords no other hint, and no clue is to be found in 
the only trustworthy portrait. There is absolutely no satisfactory explanation 
of the contradiction. Secondly, Boccaccio describes the elderly poet as black- 
hearded; and Dante himself, in Purgatorio, XXXI, puts into the mouth of 
Beatrice, who is addressing him, the words “alza la barba,” which would be 
pretty pointless (even if barba did sometimes mean “chin”) unless the author 
thought of himself as wearing a beard. It would seem, then, altogether prob- 
able that Alighieri in his mature years was bearded. But his effigies, while 
generally agreeing with Boccaccio in other respects, consistently represent him, 
at all ages, as beardless. A natural conclusion would appear to be that all the 
likenesses of our poet, except the youthful ones, are without foundation in fact. 
And this view is entirely in accord with other evidence. 

The current effigies of Dante made before the sixteenth century show three 
types, which, however, have a good deal in common: the beautiful head depicted 
by Giotto; the strong, sad, mature face of the “death-mask” and the Naples 
bust; and the less vigorous and less individual countenance to be seen in 
Michelino’s picture in the Duomo, in a painting by Andrea dal Castagno, and in 
the low relief on the tomb at Ravenna. As far as we are aware, only two 
portraits of Alighieri were made by artists likely to know anything definite about 
his looks—Giotto’s Bargello fresco and a picture by Taddeo Gaddi in Santa 
Croce. The latter was unhappily destroyed, and we know nothing of it save 
that it was regarded as fine and lifelike. It is possible that the Michelino type 
goes back to this source; but Holbrook prudently refrains from committing 
himself on the subject. That the Bargello painting is by Giotto, and that the 
figure supposed to represent Dante was really intended for him, there can 
scarcely be a reasonable dout. Who the other men in the fresco are, we do not 
know. Filippo Villani is the first to speak of the work, and it is described in 
an enthusiastic sonnet by Pucci, the town crier of Florence. Both of these men 
were near enough to Dante’s and Giotto’s time to be well informed. Later it is 
mentioned by Vasari. Covered with whitewash for centuries, it was revealed in 
1840; and the independent drawings of Kirkup and Faltoni, made before the 
bungling restoration by Marini, have accurately preserved it for us. It cor- 
responds to our ideal of Dante and also, making due allowance for the differ- 
ence in age, to Boccaccio’s characterization. There certainly is, even in this 
early likeness, a tendency to protrusion of the lower lip; the hair unfortunately 
is concealed. Holbrook shows that the portrait, in all likelihood, dates from the 
years 1334-36—that is to say, after the fire of 1332, which destroyed a part of 
the Bargello, and thirteen or more years after Dante’s death. It must, then, 
have been made from memory, from description, or possibly from a previous 
sketch. Giotto, who was regarded as a Florentine, and was probably only about 
a year younger than Dante, almost surely met the already distinguisht poet in 
his youth, altho we have no documentary proof of their traditional friendship. 
Holbrook cites internal evidence to show that the picture was made after the 
Commedia was known. Some of this is not quite convincing. The vague cluster 
of unidentified fruit which the poet holds does not inevitably suggest Dante’s 
“dolci pomi”; and the three colors—red, white, and green—in which he is clad 
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are, to be sure, identical with those which clothe Beatrice in the Purgatorio, 
but they are also the conventional symbols of the Christian virtues. However, 
these details are not essential to Holbrook’s argument. 

The Palatine miniature, according to our author, is a copy, direct or indirect, 
of this fresco. The resemblance is indeed striking, the more so if we cover the 
deeply shaded eye of the miniature. As is well known, the eye of Giotto’s 
portrait is lacking, having been ruined by the clumsy removal of a nail. In the 
restoration this feature is probably made too small, but it can never have been 
quite so conspicuous as the one in the Palatine likeness. The latter, moreover, 
perhaps unintentionally, makes the face older; it shows also a bit of curly hair, 
and adds an abnormal projection of the chest. To this miniature Holbrook 
assigns an important place, for he traces to it (or to some unknown picture of 
the same type) the Naples bust and the so-called “ death-mask.” 

That the “ mask” is no mask at all was already known, and competent critics 
have been coming to the conclusion that it cannot have been directly taken from 
a death-mask. Holbrook proves pretty clearly, from the plaster image itself, 
that it can hardly be even a free copy of one. .Besides, from ancient times 
until the fifteenth century he can find no record of the making of death-masks. 
The shape of the head, too, is different from that of Dante’s skull. Further- 
more, there is absolutely no evidence, save record and tradition of compara- 
tively recent date, to connect this heirloom with any early effigy of Dante. 
On the other hand, it shows us almost exactly the same face that we find, with 
finer execution and with a somewhat different pose, in the Naples bust. This 
splendid head is, in Holbrook’s opinion, a product of the imagination of a great 
but nameless artist of the fifteenth century, who was guided by the relatively 
youthful Palatine face and presumably by Boccaccio’s description. The “ mask,” 
he thinks, is a copy of the bust, as is likewise the picture in the Riccardian 
manuscript. This last, crude and ugly as it is, evidently does belong to the same 
class. Holbrook’s thesis is plausibly argued, and, in default of conclusive ex- 
ternal evidence, may be provisionally accepted. His theory contains no funda- 
mental improbability; it accounts for the known facts, and runs counter to none. 

The other real or supposed portrayals of Alighieri have little or no interest 
as likenesses, and few indeed have much to commend them as works of art. 
Botticelli’s illustrations reveal no clearly conceived or consistent type. One may 
perhaps be pardoned for not sharing the author’s admiration for Raphael’s hard- 
visaged creations, which are doutless responsible for much misconception of the 
poet’s appearance and character. 

Professor Holbrook’s large, handsome, copiously and beautifully illustrated 
volume will prove equally acceptable as am appropriate gift-book for any reader 
of taste and as a store of well-digested information for the specialist. 


C. H. GRANDGENT. 
Harvard UNIVERSITY. 


Giovanni Boccaccio A Biographical Study. By Enowarp Hutron. With photo- 
gravure frontispiece and numerous other illustrations. New York, John 
Lane Company, MCMX. Pp. xxviii, 426. 

Dante Alighieri His Life and Works. By Pacer Toynsee, M.A., D.Litt. Oxon. 
With sixteen illustrations. New York, The Macmillan Company, tg10. Pp. 
xii, 316. 
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Mr. Hutton’s aim to write the first serious contribution in English on 
Boccaccio and his work is most laudable; especially as no one has tried to 
sum up the results of Boccaccio studies, with the exception of Wesselofski in 
his important work in Russian, which is not generally accessible, since Gaspary’s 
treatment in the second volume of his Geschichte der italienischen Literatur, 
published in 1888. Unfortunately Mr. Hutton does not seem to be acquainted 
with this model of concise criticism and well-founded erudition, which would 
have served as a test by which to mark the advance made in this interesting 
field of Italian literature during the last twenty years. That he should refer to 
standard works on Boccaccio is obvious, but Mr. Hutton’s first-hand acquaintance 
with periodical literature on the main subject is casual, and on subsidiary sub- 
jects almost nil, while he himself has not elucidated a single one of many 
knotty problems. 

In the first four chapters and in one of the appendices it was quite unneces- 
sary to pad the notes with references taken from Crescini’s and delle Torre’s 
monographs, on matters of detail which have been definitely settled, and in any 
case it would have been well to copy more closely better informed sources than 
to be guilty of such errors as “ Geschichte des ausgangs des Tempelherrenor- 
dens,” and “ Zeitschrift fiir Rom. Phil.” The analyses of Boccaccio’s early 
works in the fifth chapter may be of use to those who do not read Italian, but 
their service ends here. A note on p. 68 shows the limits of Mr. Hutton’s 
acquaintance with medieval literature, from which the material for these works 
was drawn. In speaking of the Philocolo he writes: 


It seems to me certain that in Naples he must have seen or heard these 
poems. The Provencal troubadours, especially Rambaldo di Vaqueiras, sang 
the loves of Florio and Biancofiore....It has been contended by Clerc, 
Discours sur Vétat des lettres au XIV. siécle in Hist. Littér., Il, 97, that 
Boccaccio’s work is only an imitation of the French poems. This cannot be 
upheld. The legend was everywhere in the Middle Ages. It was derived from 
a Greek romance, and many of the happenings and descriptions used by Boc- 
caccio are to be found in the Greek romances. 

It is too bad that Mr. Hutton has not confided to his readers his own 
knowledge of the language in which these poems, read or heard by Boccaccio, 
were written. Perhaps in Provencal in whose literature are found a dozen 
illusions, more or less, to a French version of the story? The Greek romance 
referred to is a translation of the Philocolo made in the fourteenth century, and 
how many have written in vain, as far as Mr. Hutton is concerned, to show 
that many of the details in the Italian work are paralleled in the literatures of the 
further East, Jewish, Arabic and Persian. Victor Le Clerc’s Discours formed 
vol. XXIV of the Histoire littéraire de la France, of which Mr. Hutton does 
not wish to cite the second volume, but the second volume of the separate 
imprint of the Discours. There is no reason for the author to give the English 
forms of the Italian names, “ Troilus,” “Criseyde” and “ Pandarus” in the 
analysis of the Filostrato, since he has kept the Italian names of the characters 
in his other analyses. It is unfortunate that before discussing the sources of 
the Filostrato in academic style he had not read Savj-Lopez’s article on the 
subject. He shows himself equally unacquainted with Crescini’s notes on the 
sources of the Teseide. On the other hand he gives no evidence for his remark- 
able statement (94) that the Ninfale Fiesolano was derived in part from Achilles 
Tatius. 
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Why is it so certain that Boccaccio went to Naples in 1345 (119), when 
Hortis’s argument against such a trip has been generally accepted? And one 
does not need to rely on the evidence of the third Eclogue as to his visit to 
Franceso degli Ordelaffi in Forli in 1346 (120), because his letter to Zanobi da 
Strada was written from there at that time. And there is just as much authority 
to reject the authenticity of this letter (123, n. 2) as to doubt the visit to 
Petrarch at Padua in 1362 (219). The chapter (XIII) on Leontius Pilatus and 
the translation of Homer has been written without the use of the classic work 
Pétrarque et Vhumanisme of de Nolhac, who is consistently referred to as 
De Nohlac, as the author of two articles published preparatory to his book. 
Mr. Hutton has no idea of the superior use made of the fourteenth Eclogue 
(214, n.) by the author of the Middle-English Pearl. The chapter devoted in 
part to the Latin works, offers no new contribution to the subject, as the 
author does not even discuss the dates of the composition of the various works 
Perhaps it is because the language in which they are written is a stumbling- 
block to judge by the use made of Lydgate’s version of the De Casibus, and his 
own rendering of a phrase “ Not being able to understand it [#. e. the Thebais] 
he asks for an example with glosses” (59, n. 1), and his constant reference to 
Boccaccio’s well-known poetical letter to Petrarch on Dante as the Carme (254, 
256, 263, n., 416). 

The last chapter, on the Decameron, adds nothing to the subject in the way 
of either information or appreciation, and the appendix thereto, in which he 
gives a synopsis of the work has as little value as the seven appendices which 
precede it. The references to studies om the separate stories, and the citations 
of analogues only show how little Mr. Hutton was prepared to deal with this 
particular phase of his subject. An index to the Decameron may have its use, 
but one is rather interested in the themes of the stories, instead of in the 
names under which the various personages of Boccaccio’s versions figure. 

The publisher has done his share of the work well, however poorly the 
author has done his. The book is well printed and has numerous good repro- 
ductions of paintings, illuminations and engravings of subjects connected with 
Boccaccio’s life and works, if one’s pleasure is marred sometimes by an un- 
happy choice in subject, and by finding the well-known translator of Boccaccio, 
Laurent de Premierfait, miscalled “ Laurent le premierfait,” no less than eleven 
times in the legends of the reproductions, and in the index to the illustrations. 
Mr. Hutton is no doubt in love with things Italian, and has a personal fondness 
for Boccaccio, but that does not excuse him for writing a book which calls for 
the use of tools of scholarship of which he knows neither the existence nor the 
practice. Moreover it is not only a matter of knowledge in which Mr. Hutton 
is failing; it is a proper feeling for the type of men he deals with. Dante is 
reproved as unpatriotic and treacherous, and Petrarch’s preference for the Latin 
tongue as a vehicle for transmitting knowledge is regarded as the prejudice of an 
ecclesiastic. 

Mr. Toynbee’s book is of quite a different character from that reviewed 
above. The fourth edition of a work, meritorious in every way, the author 
has taken the opportunity, in revising it, to make considerable additions. Of 
these the most noticeable are the brief analyses of Dante’s works, They have at 
once the merit of bringing the reader nearer to the poet in making him 
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acquainted with the less generally read works, and in clarifying the discussion 
of their relation to each other, and their individual problems. No less interest- 
ing is the information in regard to the manuscripts and editions, and in the case 
of the Divina Commedia, the commentaries, of which Mr. Toynbee gives a 
chronological list closing with the sixteenth century, in one of the appendices. 
Of particular interest to English readers are the few pages devoted to the 
editions of the Italian text of the Commedia printed in England, and the 
English translations. Of the new appendices, the most interesting is the 
genealogical table of Dante’s family, which gives references to the documentary 
sources, and to Dante’s own allusions to different members of it. In short, in its 
present form, this work is equally valuable as an introduction to the study of 
Dante, and as the best reference book on the subject for advanced students. 

There are few comments for the critic to make on such an excellent work. 
A phrase or a note should have been given to mention the nature of Cecco 
d’Ascoli’s imputations against Dante on account of the latter’s discussion of 
Fortune in the Inferno (pp. 108, 156). Enough credit has not been given to 
Wilde in the account (132 ff.) of the discovery of Giotto’s portrait (T. W. 
Koch, Dante in America, 23, 31-6). Sir Henry Layard’s report of Kirkup’s oral 
account of his share in it is worth consulting (Autobiography and Letters, I, 
28-30). In the chapter on the apocryphal anecdotes about Dante, the author 
should have referred to Kohler’s review of Papanti’s work (Jahrb. f. rom. und 
engl. Lit., XIV, 423-436; or R. Kohler, Kleinere Schriften, II, 626-643), while 
very recently the variants and source of the story of the cat and candle have 
been the subject of an exhaustive study of Cosquin (Rom., XL, 373 ff.; 481 ff.). 
Then the translation (146) of the anecdote in Petrarch’s Res memorandae should 
have been given with the emendations suggested by Hortis (Studj sulle op lat. del 
Boccaccio, 303, n. 2; cf. F. Novati, Giorn. stor., XIV, 463-4). As the first edition 
of Birckbeck’s The Protestants Evidence published in 1634 contained the cita- 
tions and translations from the Commedia that are found in the edition of 1657 
(Rom. Rev., II, 219-221), it antedated by a year Thomas Heywood’s Hierarchie 
of the Blessed Angels as the first work printed in England, containing several 
lines of the Italian text of the Commedia, as well as being the first attempt of 
what is professedly a translation. The opinion of Oporinus that the author of 
the De monarchia was not Dante the poet was still thought worth denying by an 
English writer at the end of the seventeenth century (Rom. Rev., II, 221). The 
date of the discovery of Dante’s five letters in the Vatican Ms. Pal. 1729 should 
have been mentioned in connection with the first of these (247) instead of 
being first mentioned in the discussion of the fifth letter, an arrangement which 
might lead to confusion in the reader’s mind. 


Georce L. HAMILTON. 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Fernando de Herrera (El Divino) 1534-1597. Par ApotpHe Coster, Docteur és 
Lettres. Paris, 1908, pp. viii + 450. 

Algunas obras de Fernando de Herrera. Edicién critica. Por el doctor 
ADOLPHE Coster. Paris, 1908, pp. xxii + 194. 


These two works are the theses presented en Sorbonne by Professor Coster 
for the degree of Doctor of Lettres. They were prepared under the inspiration 
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of Professor Morel-Fatio and Sefior Rodriguez Marin, the two leading masters 
in the field with which the author deals. Let it be said at once that the two 
works show sound method and excellent craftsmanship, and are a credit to all 
concerned. 

The first-named book is a study of the life, personality, friends, and times 
of Herrera, and a careful history and analysis not only of his works but also of 
his work and its influence. 

As very little of a concrete nature is known concerning Herrera, Pro- 
fessor Coster has been able to put practically all of it into one short chapter of 
seventeen pages. 

In order to complete our knowledge of the man who won so many tributes 
from his contemporaries, Professor Coster has searched far and wide for all 
possible evidence concerning the persons with whom the poet had dealings of any 
kind. The results of these investigations are set before us in the succeeding 
five chapters, which are filled with interesting facts. Here pass before our eyes 
celebrities in every walk of life: nobles, ecclesiastics, artists, warriors, juris- 
consults, scholars, writers of prose and verse, the whole of that vivacious and 
talented society which during the last half of the sixteenth century made Sevilla 
in many respects the most brilliant city in all the Spains. It is a charming 
picture, and we linger over it with delight undiminished by the fact that we are 
reading a doctoral dissertation. And yet some critics have the temerity to say 
that all doctoral dissertations are uninteresting and dry! 

On page 19 there seems to me to be a curious error in computation. Line 
8 reads: “Juan Malara ou Mal-lara était né 4 Séville em 1527*:” and following 
the hint we read in note 1: “ M. Rodriguez Marin (cf. Barahona de Soto, p. 
153) suppose que le portrait publié en 1567 en téte des Scolies d’Aphthonius, et 
qui porte l’inscription: 4tatis meae XLII anno, prouve qu'il est né en 1525. 
Mais pourquoi ce portrait ne serait-il pas antérieur de deux ans a la publication 
des Scolies?” There is a difference of two years between the generally accepted 
date and the one proposed by Sefior Rodriguez Marin. But the change of two 
years suggested by Professor Coster, instead of correcting this difference, would 
force us back to 1523: for example, the portrait, antedating the Scolies by two 
years, would be of the year 1565, and being of the forty-second year of its 
subject, would give us 1523 as a birth-year. 

The last of these five chapters concerning Herrera’s friends is devoted ex- 
clusively to the Count and Countess of Gelves. Therein is told the story of the 
bitter-sweet romance that came into Herrera’s life and was the inspiration for 
most, if indeed not all,-of his love-lyrics: his very real and wholly chaste love 
for the Countess of Gelves. This chapter completes the biographical data of 
the first chapter. It is furthermore of very great interest for the side-lights it 
throws on the luxurious habits of the period. Some one ought to give us a 
careful study of such works as Calvete de Estrella: El Felicissimo viaie del muy 
alto y muy poderoso Principe Don Phelippe, Hijo d’el Emperador Don Carlos 
Quinto Maximo, desde Espatia 4 sus tierras de la baxa Alemania, from which, 
with all due acknowledgments, Professor Coster drew whatever information he 
could find concerning the Count of Gelves, who accompanied the Prince as 
Gentleman of the Table. 

Herrera’s works are treated chronologically and analytically in chapters 
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VII and VIII. At the end of chapter VIII we find several citations in which 
Lope de Vega makes mention of Herrera. To those there given, we may add 
two other passages. 

In the Novelas & la Setiora Marcia Leonarda (Guzman el Bravo), in La 
Circe, Madrid, 1624, fol. 139 vo., from which I quote (or Bib. de Aut. Espaioles, 
38, p. 37°), Lope says: 

Ya V. m. * * * sabra que nuestro Don Felis era soldado en la batalla naual 
tan escrita de tantos historiadores, tan cantada de tantos poetas, que ni a mi 
esta bien referirla, ni a V. m. escucharla; y aunque para esta ocasion pudiera 
remitirla al diuino Herrera, que lo fue tanto en la prosa como en el verso, me 
parece que es mas acertado que la busque en vno de los tomos de mis comedias, 
donde la entendera con menos cuydado. 

And in La Dama boba, 1613 (Schevill: Studies in Cervantes, I, p. 2; Modern 
Philology, IV, 1906-7, p. 678), Act III, verse 98, in the list of Nise’s favorite 
books Lope makes her father mention 


“obras de Herrera el diuino.” 
Thus is the text given by Schevill from his copy of the signed and dated 
autograph manuscript in the possession of the Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid. 
The text of the play as given in the Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles, volume 
24 (Vol. I of the Comedias Escogidas de Lope de Vega) is very corrupt, but 
the reference to Herrera survives, p, 310°: 

“Y de Herrera el divino 

Canciones.” 

An account of the editions of Herrera’s works appears in chapter IX, which 
contains the sad story of the total loss, soon after the poet’s death, of the 
manuscript in which he had collected and revised, and wholly prepared for the 
printer, the definitive edition of all his works. This chapter contains evidence, 
furthermore, which completely destroys the authority of Pacheco’s edition of 
1619. 

Professor Coster examines and discusses, in the next three chapters, the 
various sources of Herrera’s inspiration. The manner in which he has grouped 
these several sources is not without interest and value: “ The Religious Feeling,” 
“The Feeling for Nature,” and “Science,” forming chapter X, with “ Phi- 
losophy” and “Love” treated together in chapter XI, while chapter XII is 
given over entirely to “ Patriotism,” which Professor Coster considers the pre- 
dominant source of inspiration. 

On page 259 we read: “ Agustin de Rojas Villandrando pouvait dire en 1600, 
dans son Viaje entretenido, que Séville était le résumé etc.” If Professor 
Coster had given his authority for so early a date as 1600 for the Viaje entre- 
tenido, he would have saved considerable time for those who read his book. The 
date he gives may be correct, or he may have meant to say “vers 1600” instead 
of “en 1600.” In any case, the present writer has not available any evidence 
that places the book earlier than the end of 1602 or the beginning of 1603. The 
princeps edition, Madrid, 1604, bears a Tassa of Valladolid, October 22, 1603; 
an Aprobacién of Valladolid, May 15, 1603; a Licencia (by San Juan de Ortega), 
June 16, 1603; a Privilegio for ten years, at Valladolid, September 24, 1603; 
and a colophon dated 1603. 

A long, carefully worked-out chapter (XIII) presents Herrera’s literary 
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doctrine, for which, owing to the disappearance or noncompletion of the Ars 
poetica that the author planned to publish, we must look in his Commentary to 
the works of Garcilaso. The chief principles laid down are: first, Imitation of 
the Classics, especially the Latins and the Italians; second, Verisimilitude; third, 
Erudition. It is in connection with this third principle that we find categorically 
stated the desirability of a certain amount of obscurity in poetry that has any 
pretensions. We thus find in Herrera’s theory and practice the germ of cul- 
teranismo, perhaps better known, through its chief devotee, as Gongorism. 

After four chapters analyzing the various kinds of verse employed by the 
poet: Sonnet, Elegy, Ode, and Eclogues and Stanzas, we have a whole chapter 
concerning history, to which Herrera dedicated the last part of his life. Un- 
fortunately for us his History of the World to the Epoch of Charles V seems to 
have been completely lost. We have, however, several of his other historical 
writings, and the dedication to the Duke of Medina Sidonia, at the beginning of 
the Relacién de la guerra de Chypre, sets forth that the business of the his- 
torian is the search for truth, whether welcome and pleasant or not. Occa- 
sionally Herrera falls below his own high standard,-but that should not blind us 
to the merit of his lofty aims. 

Precepts concerning style, the uses of archaisms and neologisms, and ideas 
concerning metrics are the topics dealt with in chapter XIX. One would do 
well to read it immediately after chapter XIII which treats of the literary 
doctrine. 

Fernando de Herrera was a forerunner of the scholars who form our 
spelling-reform board of today. These gentlemen will find much to interest 
and not a little to instruct them in the chapter (XX) wherein Professor Coster 
sets forth and analyzes the orthographic reforms proposed and employed by 
Herrera. 

Before taking up Herrera’s own reforms, Professor Coster mentions briefly 
some of those who, previous to Herrera, had dealt with the subject: Enrique de 
Aragon, Marquess of Villena (who in his Arte de trobar, 1443, treats of silent 
letters) ; Dr. Busto (whose Arte para aprender 4 leer y escreuir perfectamente 
en romance y latin appeared in 1533), and others. But we look in vain for any 
mention of the real pioneer im modern spelling reform. For Enrique de Villena 
was not strictly speaking a spelling reformer; he merely called attention to the 
fact that in certain cases certain letters are written and not pronounced. 

It is well known to all scholars that the great Spanish humanist Antonio de 
Nebrija gave us the first two authoritative treatises on the question of Spanish 
orthography: the Gramética castellana (1492), and the Reglas de ortografia en 
la lengua castellana (1517). The principle which he laid down as fundamental 
is so still: “ We must write as we pronounce and pronounce as we write.” 

But Nebrija had to surmount the same difficulty that now faces us in Eng- 
lish, the existence of an unscientific alphabet. He chose the only scientific 
method of overcoming the difficulty: the establishment of an alphabet wherein 
each letter or sign should represent only one sound, and each sound should be 
represented by only one letter or sign. Without such a basis all spelling reform 
in any language is doomed to failure. If memory serve me well Professor 
Geddes some years ago proposed some such plan as this for an international 
alphabet or key wherewith to write the representative pronunciation of any 
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language in any dictionary: one key for all languages and dictionaries and not 
a different key for each dictionary even in the same language, as witness our 
own Century and Standard Dictionaries. Spelling reform was a secondary 
object in the plan of Professor Geddes, but it would have been, in the course 
of time, an inevitable consequence. It is to be regretted that the plan died, 
being practically still-born.* The failure to mention such important treatises 
as these of Nebrija is probably due to a mere oversight on the part of Professor 
Coster, who must know them, since, six pages beyond where he should have 
spoken of them he mentions, in the foot-note to page 405, Cuervo’s masterly 
study Disquisiciones sobre antigua ortografia y pronunciacion castellanas (Revue 
hispanique, II, 1895, pp. 1-69), which opens with an examination of Nebrija’s 
works on this subject. To this note, which refers particularly to the use of c¢, ¢, 
and z, we may add: Ford, J. D. M—The Old Spanish Sibilants, which appeared 
in the Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, vol. VII, Boston, 
1900; and Saroihandy, J—Remarques sur la phonétique du ¢ et du z en ancien 
espagnol, published in the Bulletin hispanique, IV, 1902, pp. 198-214. 

Chapter XXI contains a good, sane summing up of the results of the 
whole study, and is followed by an appendix containing the Eulogy of Herrera 
by P. de Céspedes. A long Index of Proper Names completes this excellent 
study. 

It is a pity that a work in all other respects so good should be marred in 
its external appearance by a large number of misprints. The author has a list 
of errors and corrections nearly two pages long. To that list may be added 
the following that have been noted in passing: 


Page Line Instead of Read 

61 30 robo et fuego robo el fuego 
76 15 doliente doliente 

144 34 qne que 

148 9 “ Galatea”. “ Galatea”, 
152 26 segundo segunda 

162 13-14 opI-nion opi-nion 

163 16 ta China la China 
166 29 qne que 

188 15 dividados divididos 
191 31 que est a que esta 
201 last ontra contra 

214 25 dulce dulce 

222 26 perpateticos perrpateticos 
283 I etsans et sans 

208 30 oscurecerce oscurecerse 
355—2nd column—12-13 der-ribé de-rrib6é 
402-3 last and first s’en-endre s’en-tendre 


The other work whose title heads this note is a critical reproduction of the 
princeps (1582) edition of the small collection of poems entitled Algunas Obras 





* House bill 13240, now in the hands of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
provides that the United States shall act as host for an international congress of 
phoneticians to discuss this very problem of a scientific international alphabet. 
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de Fernando de Herrera, together with the variants from Pacheco’s 1619 edition 
of Versos de Fernando de Herrera. In view of the peculiar orthography and 
very special form of letters employed by Herrera in this edition, the critical 
reproduction of such a text as this is no simple matter. Even in this late day, 
there are scholars who believe that any reproduction (however inexact regard- 
ing minute details) of authors later than the fifteenth century is good enough. 
Professor Coster is to be congratulated that he did not lose courage before his 
task which, as has already been said, is much more difficult than the average. 

The text and variants are accompanied by an introduction, a double set of 
notes (those of a general nature preceding each poem, and those concerning 
individual verses following the variants), two indices, and two appendices, 
one of which contains Herrera’s short treatise (taken from the Anotaciones 6 
Garcilaso) on the diaresis, while the other gives the original text of the 
Cancion en Alabanga de la diuina Magestad, por la vitoria del Setior don Iuan. 

As nearly all the works with which Professor Coster is dealing are ex- 
cessively rare it would not be amiss, even at the risk of some repetition, to give 
rather full bibliographical details concerning them... 

For example, on page ix of the Prélogo to this second book, the opening 
statement: 


Las tnicas poesias publicadas por Fernando de Herrera durante su vida son, 
en primer lugar, la Cancion en Alabanga de la diuina Magestad, por la vitoria del 
Senor don Iuan, que imprimié 4 continuacién de su Relacion de la guerra de 
Cipre y sucesso de la batalla Naual de Lepanto (1572) ; 
would be improved (with no extra labor on the part of the author, since he 
evidently had the facts at hand) by adding “En Sevilla. Por Alonso Picardo, 
impressor de libros.” 

A few lines further down on this same page the statement “ Anotaciones 6 
las Obras de Garcilasso de la Vega (1580),” could be similarly improved by 
adding “En Sevilla por Alonso de la Barrera.” 

On pages xii and xiii Professor Coster mentions Pedro Estala, who, under 
the pseudonym of Ramén Fernandez, “en los tomos IV y V de su Coleccién de 
poetas espaiioles daba el texto de 1619 aumentado con versos sacados de las 
Anotaciones & Garcilaso;” but he does not mention, as he did on page 108 of his 
Fernando de Herrera, the date of their appearance, 1786. In meither work does 
he mention the place of publication, which was Madrid. Furthermore, the title 
Coleccién de poetas espaiioles seems not to have been used by Estala himself 
concerning his collection. Equally unauthoritative is the title Coleccion de 
poesias castellanas given by José Maria Asensio on page xxix of his Fernando 
de Herrera: Controversia sobre sus Anotaciones 4 las obras de Garcilaso de la 
Vega. Poestas inéditas, which work was published in Sevilla, 1870, in the 
Primera Serie of the Sociedad de Bibliéfilos Andaluces, and is mentioned by 
Professor Coster on pages 198-199 of his own work: Fernando de Herrera. As 
a matter of fact no one of the twenty volumes of the series has a general title- 
page with either title. The Ticknor Catalogue lists the work as follows: 

Fernandez, Ramon, editor, fl. 1796. [Coleccién de poesias castellanas] 
Madrid, Imprenta real. 1786-1808, 
bracketing as not contained in the work itself the title Coleccién de poesias 
castellanas. The Salva Catalogue shows the following under No. 218: 
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Coleccién de poetas espafioles, publicada por D. Ramon Fernandez. Madrid, 
Imprenta real, 1789-1820. 20 vols. 8° marq. 


The catalogue of The Hispanic Society of America has this entry: 


Coleccién de poesias. 20 volumes. Madrid, 1789-1819. [Publicada por D. 
Ramon Fernandez] 
followed by complete titles of each of the twenty volumes, in no one of which 
do we find a general series-title, the words Coleccién de poesias being the binder’s 
title. The differing dates given by these three catalogues are due to the fact 
that the separate libraries have completed their sets by certain volumes of the 
reprints. For example, the Hispanic Society’s exemplars of volumes IV and V, 
containing the reproduction of the faithless Pacheco 1619 edition of Herrera’s 
works, are of the reprint of 1808 and not the originals that appeared, according 
to Professor Coster (Fernando de Herrera, p. 198), in 1786; whereas their 
exemplar of volume XVIII, containing Herrera’s Egloga Venatoria, is of the 
original edition of 1797. 

In view of the bad practice of the publishers of the Biblioteca de Autores 
Espaiioles, who constantly furnish new and up-to-date title-pages for the various 
volumes of their set, in which even the prefaces are generally undated, it would 
be helpful if scholars, when obliged to cite a volume thereof, would verify and 
give the date of its original publication in its present form, for a few of the 
volumes have gone to a real second edition. Thus Professor Coster would have 
been still more helpful if he had told us that Don Adolfo de Castro’s volume 
XXXII of the said Biblioteca, containing among other things the poetic works 
of Herrera, appeared at Madrid in 1854, if indeed that be the date of its original 
appearance, as it is the earliest date that I have been able to find for it. 

Again, in view of the extreme rarity of most of the works mentioned by 
Professor Coster, we should be glad to have him inform us as to the present 
whereabouts of the. exemplars which he used, as he does concerning the two 
manuscripts from which he draws some interesting material for his notes: the 
Cédice de Maldonado of the Biblioteca Colombina at Sevilla, and the Cédice de 
Méjico of the Biblioteca Nacional at Madrid. 

In this connection it will be of particular interest to American hispanists, 
and not devoid of interest to hispanists of other lands, to know that The 
Hispanic Society of America, in New York City, possesses exemplars of the 
following works: 


Laso de la Vega (Garci): Obras de | Garci Lasso de la Vega | con 
anotaciones de | Fernando de Herrera, | al Ilvstrissimo i Ecelen | tissimo Sefior 
Don Antonio de Guzman, | Marques de Ayamonte, Governador del Estado | de 
Milan, i Capitan General de Italia. | (Vignette: Non minus praeclarum hoc, 
_— illvd.) | En Sevilla por Alonso de la Barrera, | (Horizontal line) | Afio 

e 1580. 

Herrera (Fernando de): Algvnas obras | de Fernando | de | Herrera, | Al 
Ilustriss. S. D. Fernando Enriquez de | Ribera Marques de Tarifa. | (Shield: 
PEV A PEV) | Con licencia -S J —— | En Sevilla en casa de Andrea 
Pescioni, | Afio de. M. D. LXX 


And since we have been led cies to mention one edition of Garcilaso’s 
works, it will not be amiss to close this account of Professor Coster’s two very 
interesting and instructive books by adding that the library of The Hispanic 
Society is Strong in editions of Garcilaso’s works and in all important studies 
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concerning Garcilaso, as will be evident from the critical edition of that poet’s 
works soon to be published by Dr. R. H. Keniston. 
Joun D. Frrz-Geravp. 
University or ILLINOoIs. 


La Poesia lirica en el teatro antiguo. Coleccién de trozos escogidos. Por D. 
Martano CaTAtina, Individuo de nimero de la Real Academia Espajiola, y 
su Secretario perpetuo. Vols. 1-7. Madrid, 1909-1911. Coleccién de 
escritores castellanos, vols. 141, 142, 144, 146, 147, 148, 149. 

The learned Secretary of the Royal Spanish Academy has set himself a 
long and arduous task, and one which is on the whole ungrateful, since it offers 
little opportunity for him to pour out for our edification and profit the rich 
store of information acquired in the course of his wide and varied readings 
The work before us does, however, present to us two phases of Sefior Catalina’s 
personality: his assiduity and his taste. He must be endowed with the Sitz- 
fleisch of a German university professor, and the culture of a humanist. 

As the reader has probably deduced from the-title, the work under examina- 
tion is a collection of lyric fragments (or rather, of lyric passages that form 
units of themselves) taken from the old Spanish theater. To that end Sefior 
Catalina has read every play he could lay his hands on from the earliest period 
down to the end of the seventeenth century. For his purposes in making this 
collection he defines lyric poetry as “all poetry that is neither epic nor dramatic ” ; 
that is to say, he includes in lyric poetry “all genres, even dialogue, when it 
possesses something more than the development of the action that is contained 
in it.” 

In a long letter to the Marqués de Pidal, the Director of the Royal Spanish 
Academy, Sefior Catalina says that his work lacks about one quarter of the 
material that it should contain. The explanation therefor is to be found in a 
combination of adverse circumstances. A great deal of the material that Sefior 
Catalina says frankly he ought to have read is to be found only in the Biblioteca 
Nacional. Sefior Catalina’s age and health did not permit him to spend the 
necessary months and years within the walls of that great library. He claims 
that in the long rum we shall lose nothing on account of this present lack, since 
someone (whose name he does not mention) will complete his task. 

One little detail the average reader may very easily overlook, and yet it 
must have been no small task and must have taken considerable careful thought. 
I refer to the proper christening of the stray waifs thus taken away from their 
natural surroundings. 

In addition to the aforesaid letter to the Marqués de Pidal, and a preliminary 
notice, the first volume contains the first series of the “Religious Pieces.” At 
the end of the volume we have an alphabetical list of the plays from which 
these pieces were taken, and an index. The second volume, without preamble, 
continues the religious pieces with a second series. At the end of this volume 
we have not only an alphabetical list of plays and an index, as in the first 
series; but also an alphabetical list of the proper names and concepts mentioned 
in the two series. 

The next five volumes give us the first five series of the “ Philosophical 
and Moral Pieces.” In a preliminary note Sefior Catalina calls attention to the 
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fact that whereas lyric poetry in the abstract lends itself but ill to the expression 
or development of philosophical or moral ideas, the drama lends itself readily 
thereto in its lyric passages, since the moralizing may easily disengage itself 
from the general circumstances of the dramatic story or situation. “ Con- 
sequently this section will be very ample in the completed collection and will 
form not less than four or five series.” At the end of each of these five volumes 
we find an alphabetical list of the plays from which the poems of each series 
have been selected, and an index. The alphabtical index of the proper names 
and concepts will naturally appear in the last volume of the section. 

In the previously cited letter to the Marqués de Pidal, in the first volume of 
the collection, Sefior Catalina gives us a foretaste of the pleasures and surprises 
in store for us in his collection (I quote from pages xi-xii) : 


Del conjunto de las poesias que me propongo imprimir podra el lector 
sacar varias consecuencias; por ejemplo: que Lope de Vega, no sdélo ha sido el 
primero de nuestros poetas dramaticos, sino también uno de los primeros de 
nuestros liricos; que Calderén fué poeta esencialmente dramatico y que apenas 
si siente la poesia lirica en su teatro; que algunos autores de muchas y buenas 
comedias, pero de pocos versos sueltos, y de los que no se han publicado poesias, 
los hicieron bellisimos y eran excelentes poetas liricos; por ultimo, que de esta 
coleccién se podrian entresacar para una antologia lirica composiciones selectas 
cuyos autores no desmerecieran de los Fr. Luis de Ledn, Rioja, Herrera y 
demas maestros en el arte de la poesia. 

The announcement of Lope de Vega’s lyricism happens to come as no 
surprise to the present writer, who does not consider himself alone in his 
appreciation of this phase of Lope’s activity. The possession of these lyrics in 
convenient form, however, will be an unmixed pleasure and will confirm us in 
our previous opinion. The announcement of Calderén’s non-lyricism comes, on 
the contrary, as a decided shock. Sefior Catalina makes out a good case so far 
as concerns the religious poems, although one would expect Calderén, with all 
his autos sacramentales to his credit, to stand fairly high in this group. The 
demonstration of Calderén’s non-lyricism in the moral and philosophical group 
seems to be equally well made, for the period of Calderén has already been 
reached in the volumes before us. 

Although it is a mere matter of taste, and de gustibus non disputandum est, 
I cannot agree that the décimas at the beginning of the piece called El hombre y 
la razon natural (pages 257-259 of volume II of the collection) and quoted from 
the auto sacramental: Los alimentos del hombre are better than the correspond- 
ing décimas from La Vida es suetio. With great diffidence, as being a foreigner, 
and with all due regard for the opinion of a native who is also an academician, 
I confess that the passage from La Vida es suefio appeals to me as being more 
sonorous and harmonious than that quoted from the aforesaid auto sacramental. 

In publishing the pieces in the various sections the editor follows rigorously 
the chronological order, with the obvious advantage that w. see not only how 
literary art progressed to better or worse forms, but also how successive authors 
have used the thoughts, concepts, and even verses of their predecessors. Sefior 
Catalina tells us quite frankly, in his letter to the Marqués de Pidal, that he 
hesitated considerably as to which of several methods of presentation he should 
adopt. He is to be congratulated on having chosen the one that permits of the 
most ready reference, and that at the same time possesses the aforesaid 
advantage for linguistic, artistic and ideohistorical studies. 
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Some idea of the size this collection will attain may be gotten from a state- 
ment by the editor to the effect that in addition to the sections already men- 
tioned: Religious (two series), and Moral and Philosophical (with five series 
already published, of the “ four or five” probable series), there will be published 
the following sections: Love Pieces; the Satiric, Epigrammatic and Picaresque ; 
the Historical and Traditional; the Descriptive and Narrative; those of Customs, 
Scenes, Portraits; and finally Stories, and one volume of Varia. 

All of these volumes will be accompanied by notes, but Sefior Catalina does 
not wish any one to get the impression that his notes will be pedantic and 
heavy, worked out with a superfluity of learned references. Quite the contrary. 
He wishes us to consider that he is simply noting at the foot of the page the 
things that occur to him in the course of his readings. In short, while he does 
not put it in these words, since his modesty would forbid, we shall possess 
volumes giving us the same advantages that we should receive if we were 
permitted to peruse the privately annotated books belonging to some widely-read 
scholar. 

In the case of a work that has evidently -been prepared with so much 
conscience anl love, and that is destined to render so great service to all who 
wish to reach a better understanding and appreciation of the beauties of Spanish 
lyric poetry wherever found, and whose editor, from the very nature of the 
case, is not likely to receive the meed of praise that is due him, one is loath to 
make any adverse criticism, lest one seem to join the ranks of the ungrateful 
and the unappreciative. The following suggestions are made with a view to 
enlarging the usefulness of the subsequent volumes of the collection. 

In the list, at the end of each volume, of the plays that have furnished 
extracts for that volume there is no indication of the edition that our editor is 
following. Such information would be a welcome addition to the apparatus 
criticus, and could without a great deal of extra labor be added to the lists in 
the volumes yet to appear. 

For all the passages previous to Lope de Vega, and not marked anonymous, 
the present writer has sought to identify, from the material at hand, the originals 
followed by the editor. For example, in the case of the works of Torres 
Naharro, Sefior Catalina seems to have followed the version of the Comedia 
Himenea given by Moratin in his Origenes del teatro espaol, as it appears in 
the first volume of Ochoa’s Tesoro del teatro espaiiol (Paris, 1838); and the 
version of the Comedia Aquilana, the Comedia Calamita, and the Comedia 
Jacinta, as given by Bohl de Faber in his Teatro espaiiol anterior 4 Lope de 
Vega (Hamburg, 1832). 

Sefior Catalina’s text differs markedly from that contained in the Cafiete— 
Menéndez y Pelayo edition of the Propaladia of Torres Naharro (Libros de 
Antafio, vols. IX and X, Madrid, 1880 and 1900) and yet, from a slight error in 
a foot-note on page 17 of volume III of the present collection, it seems evident 
that our editor had that edition at hand. The passage in question (from the 
Comedia Calamita) is as follows: 

“La siempre (1) en mucho tenida 
Por hermosa, 
Esta diz que es peligrosa:” 
and following the reference we read in the footnote: “ Edic. de Napoles, 1517; 
mucho.” 
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Now as a matter of fact the play Calamita does not appear in the edition of 
Naples, 1517, and Cafiete twice calls our attention thereto, once indirectly, by 
reproducing the title-page of the edition of Naples, 1517, which presents also a 
table of contents with no mention of the Comedia Calamita; and the other time 
directly (vol. I, p. ix) where, after mentioning the various editions of the work, 
he says: 


Al sacarlo nuevamente 4 luz he procurado hacerlo con el esmero y la 
fidelidad debidos, bien que alguna vez pase la raya el desenfado del autor. Para 
lograr tal fin, tomo por texto la impresion de [Napoles] 1517, que es la mas 
correcta de cuantas han llegado 4 mis manos, y me valgo de la de [Sevilla] 1545 
para las comedias Calamita y Aquilana, no incluidas en aquélla.” [Excepting the 
two titles, the italics are mine.] 

The text of the verse under discussion, as given by Cafiete who does repro- 
duce the edition of Naples, 1517 (and another edition) is indeed 


“La mucho en mucho tenida” 


as Sefior Catalina’s variant tells us, and this is the probable explanation of the 
aforesaid slight error. 

In the case of Gil Vicente’s Comedia de Rubena, I cannot say whether Sefior 
Catalina follows the text of Ochoa (Tesoro I, 256-257) or that of Bohl de Faber 
(Teatro, 70-71), since except for the punctuation they are identical; but in as 
much as he follows Bohl de Faber (id., 94) for the extract from the Tragi- 
comedia Triunfo del Invierno, which does not appear in Ochoa, it will not seem 
rash to conclude that he followed the same editor in the case of the Rubena. 

But in all these cases we have texts whose editors took the greatest possible 
liberties with the originals, modernizing practically everywhere the orthography 
and altering the text wherever and however seemed at the moment desirable. 
These texts, suffering from these fundamental defects, Sefior Catalina has repro- 
duced, and with all due care. In the passages examined the number of cases of 
divergence is exceedingly small, and most of them are evidently mere misprints. 

The later volumes of Sefior Catalina’s valuable collection would be very 
much enhanced in value if, in addition to the indication of what edition is 
followed, they presented a text that reproduced with meticulous care the best 
edition available. 

But despite these small inconveniences, the programme and prospect as out- 
lined are certainly attractive and we shall await with impatience the completion 
of the collection, which ought to find a place in the library of every university 
and of every Spanish scholar, 

Joun D. Fitz-Geravp. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Modern Language Association held its annual meeting at Chicago, as 
the guest of Northwestern University and the University of Chicago. It was 
reported to be the largest meeting ever held. Professor Charles H. Grandgent 
retired from the secretaryship after ten years of servis. The Association elected 
him President for the ensuing year. Professor W. G. Howard, the Treasurer, 
was elected Secretary, and Professor Karl Young, Treasurer. It is stated that 
the next meeting of the eastern branch may be at Philadelphia. 


Volumz III and IV of Bédier’s Légendes Epiques are now in press and will 
be publisht by H. Champion, Paris. 


Students of modern French may be interested to lern that it is propozd to 
erect a beautiful monument to Victor Hugo on “the battle field of Waterloo. 
The movement appearz to hav originated among Belgian men of letterz, such as 
Iwan Gilkin, Valére Gille, Adolphe Hardy, Camille Lemonnier, Maurice Maeter- 
linck, Roland de Marés, Fernand Severin, Emile Verhaeren. Maurice Dubois, 
103, rue du Tyrol, Bruxelles, is the Secrétaire général, 


R. Montalbetti, the skilful constructor of instruments for experimental 
fonetics, has changed his adress to 28, rue Gay-Lussac, Paris. 


Dr. Caroline Ruutz-Rees’ Charles de Sainte-Marthe is to appear at Paris 
in a French translation, with preface by Abel Lefranc. 


A number of American colleges and universities are following the example 
of Harvard in requiring an oral examination in either French or German, or 
both, as a prerequisit for promotion to the Jnnior or Senior year. 


Assistant Professor Weston, of Williams College, has been promoted to a 
full professorship in Romance languages. 


Mr. L. L. Lillehei, late of the University of Minnesota, is Assistant in 
Romance languages at the University of IIl. 


Miss Rose Kurt has becom Professor of French at Wilson College, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. 


Miss Mathilde Laigle, late of Columbia University and of the University 
of Paris, is Instructor in French at the University of Ia. 


Mr. Louis Imbert is instructor in Romance languages at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Professor Francis Daniels, of Wabash College, hoider of one of the travel- 
ing fellowships founded by M. Albert Kahn of Paris, is now traveling in central 
and southern Europe and will shortly sail for the East. His adress is in care 
of the Crédit Lyonnais, Paris. 


Information as to the Albert Kahn traveling fellowships can be obtaind from 
the editorz of this Review. 
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RUFINO JOSE CUERVO (1844-1911) 


Rufino José Cuervo, the master so great and so good, who was loved 
and venerated by all Hispanists the world over, has passed to his reward, 
leaving in our studies a void that cannot be filled, and in our hearts an ache 
that time will soften no doubt with the passage of the years but can never 
entirely remove. 

Cuervo was born at Bogota in 1844, the son of Dr. Rufino Cuervo, a dis- 
tinguished lawyer who took an active part in the political life of his country, 
rising to such positions as those of Governor of Bogota and Vice-President of 
Colombia. On the distaff side he possessed Basque blood, since his mother was 
an Urisarri. 

Although Latin was absolutely discredited in Colombia in Cuervo’s boy- 
hood, he felt a strong inclination toward that language. Fortunately he did not 
study it in Nebrija’s Grammar, which was the usual guide for Latin in the 
schools of his country. Along with Bello’s Gramédtica castellana, some friend 
or teacher more intelligent than the majority had recommended to him Burnouf’s 
Grammaire latine. It is not too much to say that these two works awakened 
Cuervo to his scientific and scholarly calling. 

During the revolution of 1860, and for several years thereafter, the colleges 
and universities were closed. Cuervo put im his time during these obligatory 
vacations by reading and studying constantly in the Public Library of Bogota. 

His father’s death, and the difficulties incident to the troubled revolutionary 
days brought serious financial conditions upon the family, and Cuervo decided 
to enter the teaching profession. He received the position of Professor of 
Latin in the Seminary of Bogota. Since he could not teach Latin with Nebrija’s 
Grammar, he felt himself under the necessity of writing a Latin Grammar, 
which he did in collaboration with his friend, the great Latin scholar and trans- 
lator of Virgil, Miguel Antonio Caro. Their Gramética latina appeared in 
Bogota, 1867, and is of interest as having introduced for the first time into 
elementary instruction a certain number of theories that are wholly modern. 

Som: where about the year 1871, the finances of the family reached such a 
poor state that the older brother, Don Angel, decided it would be well for them 
to recoup their fortunes somewhat, so as to be able in the future to continue 
their studies without worrying about earning a livelihood. They went into the 
brewing business, and not merely as stockholders and owners. Since they had 
few employees they themselves often performed the most menial tasks. But 
even in the midst of these adverse circumstances they never lost sight of their 
ideal. When Rufino had been working several hours at the brewery the older 
brother would often send him home, with the command: Vuelve ahora & tus 
libros. About the year 1882 they were able to sell out profitably, and went to 
Paris, where Rufino could have at hand the rich treasures of the many Parisian 
libraries, and in particular those of the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

Dr. Cuervo had always shown the greatest interest in the education of his 
children, and had in fact been their first master. He was an earnest purist, and 
wished his children to talk pure Castilian. To this end he frequently read them 
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a sort of Castilian “Don’t” book: Observaciones curiosas sobre la lengua caste- 
llana, in which the author, Ulpiano Gonzalez, tried to correct certain popular 
locutions. To these readings Cuervo owes the idea that lay beneath his own 
most popular work: Apuntaciones criticas sobre el lenguaje bogotano, which 
first appeared in 1872. In successive editions up to the fifth, which appeared in 
1907, the work increased in size and importance until it ceased to be a mere 
practical, scientific treatise on certain mistakes and inelegancies current in one 
country of South America, and became a necessity for all Hispanists who wish to 
study general problems of Spanish linguistics in the light of dialectic peculiari- 
ties, as shown in American Spanish. A large part of a sixth edition had already 
been printed and paged, when Cuervo was obliged to lay down his pen. 

As early as 1871 Cuervo must have had the idea of publishing a complete 
dictionary of the Spanish language on the model, for example, of Littré, for in 
that year he published, in collaboration with Venancio G. Manrique, at Bogota, a 
plaquette entitled Muestra de un diccionario de la lengua castellana. But after 
the collaborator had renounced the work, Cuervo soon realized that it would 
be impossible for him to make alone such a dictionary as he wished, especially 
as there was lacking the indispensable material in the way of special dictionaries 
of the arts and sciences, and dialects. Consequently he decided to limit his 
dictionary to such words as had some syntactical influence in the phrase or sen- 
tence structure; hence his Diccionario de construccién y régimen de la lengua 
castellana. The first fascicle appeared in 1884 and at once attracted the attention 
of specialists. The first volume was published in 1885 and contained the letters 
A and B. It was followed in 1893 by the second volume, containing the next 
three letters, C, Ch, and D. Owing largely to Cuervo’s ill health during these 
later years, the remainder of the work, which is finished in manuscript, has not 
been published. This is his magnum opus, and it is not too much to say that 
there is no dictionary like it for any other language with which occidental 
scholars are generally familiar. It is devoutly to be hoped that the manuscript 
will not fall into unworthy hands. 

Cuervo never tired of acknowledging his debt to Bello’s Gramdtica castellana, 
which was a remarkable work for the period (1847) when it first appeared, and 
in its fundamental method has not ceased to be so. The points in which the 
original work is now out of date are mere matters of detail. This defect has 
been remedied by Cuervo, whose almost filial reverence for Bello has caused 
him to bring out a series of notes added to Bello’s original. That original he 
left absolutely intact, placing his own highly important and thoroughly scientific 
notes and commentaries in a group by themselves, separately paginated and bound 
in at the end of the work, which thus despite him has become known as the 
Bello-Cuervo Grammar. These notes were first published in 1874, and brought 
th work up to date. Successive editions, constantly reworked by Cuervo, have 
continued to keep the work entirely abreast of the latest researches. 

To these weighty linguistic works which belong entirely within the domain of 
professional scholarship should be added one other work that appeared in book 
form. The Vida de Rufino Cuervo, y noticias de su época was written in col- 
laboration with his elder brother Angel and told the life story of their father, 
accompanied by data of importance for the history of Colombia during that 
strenuous revolutionary period. It comprises two large octavo volumes and ap- 
peared in Paris, 1892. 
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Entirely aside from these writings that were put forth in book form, there 
is a long list of learned articles published in the Romania, the Revue hispanique, 
and the Bulletin hispanique. 

Cuervo’s correspondence was exceedingly voluminous for he considered it 
his duty to answer, with all the data he had at hand or could find, any questions 
that might be addressed to him. Many a scholar who never saw Cuervo placed 
himself under obligation to him by thus consulting him on matters concerning the 
field in which he was acknowledged to be the supreme authority. 

His achievements brought to him high honors, but these did not disturb his 
tranquil soul nor lead him out of the path he had chosen to follow. A few of 
them must be mentioned in passing. He was a member of the Academia Co- 
lombiana, and a corresponding member of the Rea! Academia Espaiiola de la 
Lengua. The Légion d’Honneur knighted him, and the University of Berlin 
conferred upon him the degree of Doctor, honoris causa. 

The man and the Christian in Cuervo were equal to the scholar. He was 
a devoted friend to those whom he honored with his friendship, and the 
exquisite courtesy with which he did one a favor always heightened the pleasur- 
able sensation experienced at receiving such marks of friendship. His letters 
were filled with a calm, peaceful, fervent faith (all too unusual in these days) 
that so informed his spirit that he quite naturally included his friends and their 
private affairs in his supplications to his Maker, and was not ashamed to tell 
them he had done so. To receive such letters from Cuervo was in itself a 
benediction. 

This twofold impress on the world of letters—the scientific and the personal 
—seems the more remarkable when we bear in mind that in his chosen field 
Cuervo was not only self-taught, but had never held a chair in any university, 
so that technically he never had grouped about him a body of young students 
upon whom he could leave the imprint of his personality and his scholarship. 
Despite these adverse conditions Cuervo was not merely a scholar of vast 
erudition and delicate appreciation of literary values (Juan Valera, that most 
Attic of the Castilian stylists of the nineteenth century, called him el mas pro- 
fundo conocedor de la lengua castellana) ; he was also a really great man in the 
finest sense of that much abused phrase. The secret of his two-fold impress 
on those who knew him either personally or merely through his published work is 
to be found in his modest and laborious career. His biography should be written 
in detail,’ so that it may serve as an enduring inspiration to future generations of 
scholars who while unable to enjoy the privilege of his personal friendship may 
see in the simple story of his life how true it is that 

“He that o’ercometh shall all things inherit.” 


Joun D. Firz-Geratp. 
UNIverRSITY OF ILLINOIS. 





*For fuller accounts by two of the men who knew him best see: Boris de 
Tannenberg: Rufino José Cuervo, Bulletin hispanique, II] (1901), 107-112; 
Alfred Morel-Fatio: D. Rufino José Cuervo, Bulletin hispanique, XIII (1911), 
475-478; Boris de Tannenberg: Cuervo intime, Bulletin hispanique, XIII (1911), 
479-488. 








